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got the job 


TWENTY YEARS AGO, in our Story Of 
The States series, printed in this pub- 
lication, we wrote of Maine as “mod- 
est”—and said, “We believe in Maine 
and we are willing to back our faith 
with time and effort .. .” 

In time our faith won, and this 
spring we were commissioned to tell 
the rest of the United States the 
story of Maine’s loveliness. 

Quoting again from twenty years 
back. . . .“So great are the natural 
charms of Maine that it is a wonder 
her people can work with such beau- 
tiful surroundings to distract.” 

We didn’t realize, then, how hard 
it would be to work—with such 
beautiful dreams to distract us... . 
Dreams of Maine’s mighty moun- 
tains standing blue-black against 
fluffs of fleecy cloud. ... Dreams of 
her rocky headlands with the sea, a 
thunderous monotone, breaking in 
drenching showers of wind-whipped 
spray.... Dreams of camping in the 
quiet of her wilderness . . . of broad, 
sandy beaches . . . of ocean fishing 
. .. of lobsters and clams cooked as 
only “State-of-Mainers” cook them! 

Judging by the flood of coupons 
being received —a far greater vol- 
ume than ever before—people either 
have more money to spend this year, 
or we have done a particularly good 
job — or both. 


N. W. Ayer & Son 


Incorporated 
Advertising Headquarters * Philadelphia 
New York ° Boston ° Chicago 
San Francisco * Detroit * London 
M i ° Be Aires * Sie Paulo 
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“Send my resignation to the home office 
immediately—I can make more money 
farming here in lowa!” 


lowa farm income for the first three months of this 
year was 43% higher than in the same period last 
year and led all states. Total farm income 1934, 
435 million dollars; 1933, 306 million; 1932, 285 
million. Reach Top-Third buyers in this rich market 
at lowest milline rates in lowa through dominant 
advertising in The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
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This Week 


BACK to the grass roots in search 
of a new political philosophy go 
the political botanists. 

Wholly unconcerned with poli- 
tics, this week’s leading article also 
goes back to the grass roots ahd, 
among the timothy, finds this text: 

“It behooves industry to give 
more consideration to the need of 
restoring confidence in industry’s 
good intentions.” 

And what are industry’s inten- 
tions? If actually they are good, 
then—reasons Arthur H. Little— 
let industry make them known now. 
Let industry proclaim that it in- 
tends to uphold wages and prices 
and refrain, competitively, from the 
employment of brass knuckles. In 
particular, let industry explain to 
the consumer, pointing out why 
such a policy, universally practiced 
and universally approved, will in- 
sure business against reversion to 
the manners and the customs of the 
jungle. 

Against a background of open 
covenants openly arrived at, let’s 
sell our way out. 

we 

As was formally and officially es- 
tablished at its Chicago convention, 
it is a selling job that confronts the 
A. F. A. Nor is the biggest of 
advertising organizations afflicted 
with the jitters. Under the head- 
ing, “Inferiority Complex Passes,” 
P. H. Erbes, Jr., reports that the 
speeches and the spirit imbued the 
gathering with the “calm confi- 
dence” of Mark Twain’s Christian, 
who held four aces. With pleasure, 
Mr. Erbes adds the up-turn note 
that “this thirty-first annual con- 
vention not only paid its way, but 
made a profit of several hundred 
dollars.” or 


In Chicago, also, the Newspaper 


pathological session over old Gen- 
eral Rate Differential. The general, 
it seems, needs curing of some- 
thing. But the opinion prevailed 
that the cure can best be accom- 
plished, not in a public clinic, but 
by private treatment. 

*> * * 

And the Inland Daily Press 
Association approved the findings 
of a special committee that has 
been “auditing” the rules and reg- 
ulations of the A. B. C. Inciden- 
tally, the committee doesn’t favor 
any immediate boost of A. B. C. 
dues. 

* * ” 

Meanwhile, however, the adver- 
tising scene is agitated by a minor 
brawl. A screen star threatens to 
sue a food company for unauthor- 
ized use of a photograph. Labor- 
ing in the cause of peace, Bernard 
A. Grimes offers advice for adver- 
tisers who, avoiding the quaint but 
often highly expressive name-call- 
ing of litigation, would tie-in their 
advertising with current films. Gen- 
erally, the tie-up is easy and inex- 
pensive; but the advertiser is wise 
who sets up certain important safe- 
guards. 

* * * 


Carrying forward the study of 
dramaturgy, Don Gridley listens-in 
while a radio program is planned. 
Many of you in our great, unseen 
audience will recognize the char- 
acters—but we hastily add the sav- 
ing clause that they represent no 
living, specific persons. The title 
of Mr. Gridley’s piece might be: 
oe or Why Groove Gave 

p.” 


* * * 


The saga of that postcard that 
required a year for its delivery be- 
cause the absent-minded rural post- 
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pocket until he had his clothes 
pressed is more than matched by 
the tale of Joseph H. Wiley about 
the retailer’s missing wallet. Plead- 
ing for better field work in the 
direction of inducing better use of 
sales-aids, Mr. Wiley, who is ad- 
vertising manager of the Altorfer 
Bros. Company, tells, among other 
facts, how a little booklet helped 
sell $109.50 worth of washing 
machine. 

* * * 


And there’s a sales convention on 
—which wouldn’t be news at all, 
were it not for the fact that this 
gathering is being run with the 
vicarious aid of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Jim Farley. In detail, B. F. 
Berfield reports how the Phillips 
Packing Company is conducting a 
convention by air mail. 

. . + 


Said the advertiser to the agency : 
“We'll plan to sell 4,000.” Said 
the agency, not in the mood to 
argue: “O. K.” The campaign, in- 
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troducing a product to a new 
market, sold a great many more 
than 4,000. See Eldridge Peterson's 
report, “Sleeping Bags.” 

* aa 


Of course, every advertiser who 
applies direct mail as a resistance- 
remover for his salesmen hopes 
that his literature will do its job, 
Some advertisers actually are able 
to link the two kinds of selling so 
closely together that salesmen can 
see and feel the literature’s helpful 
effect. One of these is Delco, whose 
methods are described under : ‘‘Fol- 
low-Through in Selling.” 


* * * 


And still they come—the answers 
to and the comments upon Amos 
Bradbury’s hiding of the pink- 
cheeked professors. This week 
one commentator applauds. An- 
other disagrees, protesting that Mr. 
Bradbury is unfair to the teachers. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Bradbury main- 
tains the silence of one who thinks 
his story worth sticking to. 
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| wok A GZ te Following the upward trend of auto- 
i. é pe ¢ | mobile registrations* gasoline sales in 


sachers. 7 ae deat ae Rhode Island for the first four months 
‘think of this year climbed to 30,320,342 
gallons. In the corresponding period 
of 1929 sales totaled but 19,189,000 
gallons. 











April alone showed an increase in 
sales of 1,129,854 gallons—13.7% 
—over April of 1934. 





Increases of such large proportions 
point definitely to a rapidly growing 
demand for automotive transportation 
and . . . for automotive products. 


Your share of sales in this actively in- 
creasing market will be determined 
largely by the aggressiveness of your 
advertising. For best results use the 
Journal - Bulletin in combination. 


*Automobiles, including passenger cars and trucks, registered in 
Rhode Island at the end of May showed a gain of 5,681 over the 
same period of 1934, 
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Bump a new home and pay no taxes on it 
until 1938. Remodel an old home and pay no 
more taxes than were assessed last spring. This 
inducement to build or improve property is now 
offered to Wisconsin citizens as a result of a law 
passed in May. The exemption applies to apart- 
ments, factories, buildings of any size or value. 


Results are already evident.. The first week of 
June brought a five-year high mark for a week’s 
volume of building permits in Milwaukee. The 
new law added momentum to a building boom 
already under way. During the first five months 
of the year, 7,723 permits totaling $3,470,000 
were issued for remodeling and new building, 


including 93 one-family and 7 duplex dwellings. 


If you have a product that goes into the building 
or furnishing of a home, you should be telling 
Milwaukee about it. In The Journal, of course! 
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Let’s Sell Our Way Out 


Our Borrowing Having Failed to Buy Back Our Prosperity, Let's 
Build a Background of Public Understanding 


By Arthur H. Little 


LERT for the flowering of a new political philosophy—al- 

most any new philosophy that will take hold and grow 
-political botanists, in the manner of hunters of four-leafed 
clovers, are on hands and knees among the grass roots. 


What next? 


For there’s nothing left of the NRA but its 
skeleton, dangling in the closet. 


What next? Why, back to fundamentals, of course! Thank 


God for the Supreme Court! 
constitution! Thank God for eco- 
nomic freedom! And back, now, 
to prosperity! Amen! 

Perhaps right here we ought to 
chant an anthem. But we need our 
energy. Lest we drown in this new 
sea of liberty, we'd better start 
swimming. 

At the outset, I, too—to regain, 
if only figuratively, the reassuring 
feel of solid ground beneath our 
feet—propose a grass-roots excur- 
sion. By way of finding our text, 
I presume to lead you to a sentence 
—one of two sentences—that I 
found growing, sturdily, in the pas- 
toral pages of Farm and Ranch. 
It reads: 

“It behooves industry to give 
more consideration to the need of 
restoring confidence in industry’s 
good intentions.” 

Over the radio, a perturbed in- 
dustrialist cries out against the 
encroachment of organized labor 
upon law-making. He spreads the 
alarm that labor, irritated by the 
voiding of the codes, now seeks to 
amend the Constitution, and beyond 
that to force the passage of a new 
recovery act, jam through to enact- 
ment the Wagner Bill for labor 
disputes, and upon an unwilling 
nation impose a Federal statute 


Back, now, to government by 
> 
that would limit the working week 
to thirty hours. 

And the second sturdy sentence 
from Farm and Ranch: 

“A sympathetic understanding of 
the desires and needs of the Ameri- 
can public will block, effectively, 
demand for more regulatory laws.” 

More keenly, more desperately 
than it wants anything else, the 
American public wants security. 
It wants assurance—assurance of 
the better times whose return will 
restore health and comfort and 
happiness. It wants the assurance, 
voiced by those upon whose word 
it can rely, that wages are not to be 
slashed again and that the country 
is not to be toppled again into a 
descending spiral of despair. 

Publicly, through the news col- 
umns of the newspapers, industrial 
leaders have committed themselves 
to uphold the standards—to main- 
tain wages and prices and to re- 
frain from the kind of competition 
that wins by destroying. But to 
Printers’ INK it has been obvious 
and still is obvious that public 
statements, spoken to reporters and 
correspondents and handed out in 
“releases,” are not enough. 

In proof of which, consider this: 
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From ‘Old Decorative Maps 
and Charts’’ by A. L. Humphreys 


NTIL Marco Polo, Venetian mer- 

chant-adventurer, brought back his 
tales of fabulous wealth and wonders to 
the eastward, Europe was content to 
stew in its bitter broth of poverty, igno- 
rance, pestilence, clan warfare, and dirt. 
The ‘‘Dark Ages.”’ 

As a copy writer, Marco Polo shot far 
over the heads of his public. It took 200 
years for Europe to advance to the stage 
of believing that he was only half a liar. 
Stories of oil spouting from the earth— 
of black rocks burned as fuel—of nuts 
the size of a man’s head—of paper freely 
accepted as money—of an empire far 
larger and more populous than any in 
history—these were looked on as obvi- 
ous inventions. 

But lagoons filled with pearls—a 
mountain of rubies—towers of gold and 
silver—the fascinating arts of silken, 
bejeweled women—here were things a 
man’s imagination could take hold of. 


INK June 20, 1935 


So, at last, the Portuguese ven 
down the coast of Africa, seeki 
shorter route than Marco Polo's pe 


ous overland passage. Columbus 
his Spaniards headed west with thes 
purpose. A great idea was transle 
itself into action. The age of disco 
and exploration was under way. 


OTHING moves men and wor 
to action like an idea. But, 
immediate results, the idea must h 
some relation to the public’s exp 
ence and powers of imagination. 
sides having a basis in fact, it must 
credible—today. Marco Polo o 
sold the Orient. 
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ney my an advertised product, meri- 


ous in itself, has suffered the same 
— dicap. The story has been too good. 
»a. But, Walter Thompson Company 
ws from experience that idea ad- 
ising works fastest and goes farth- 
But this experience involves a 


4 must 
lic’s exp 
nation. 


® In August, air service from the 
United States to Shanghai is sched- 
uled to begin. “A shorter route to 
India’’—the latest step 

in an age-old 

quest. 


critica i ‘ive. 

“Popping ideas”’ is an amusing pas- 
time rather widely indulged in. The 
ability to reject the flimsy, the futile, 
and the incredible ideas is not so well 
developed — witness the current ad- 
vertising pages. 


it mus J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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An executive who would volunteer 
an interview, stoutly proclaiming 
his principles, would think twice 
before approving copy for a full- 
page advertisement, setting forth 
those same principles—in bigger 
type and over his signature, or over 
the logotype of his company. 

Manifest here, of course, is ad- 
vertising’s power. In the news 
columns, a cautious man-may say, 
adequately, “I believe.” In display 
space, he looks anti-climactic if he 
subscribes to anything weaker 
than: “I know.” Of an interview, 
he later may.say, “I was mis- 
quoted.” His advertising, okehed 
by his own, comma-hunting pencil, 
he must stand by and fulfil. 

And thus there enters the ele- 
ment of courage. He asks: “Dare 
I do it?” 

Well, men have dared. From 
the South, specifically from Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, I give you Love- 
man, Joseph & Loeb; and I quote 
their copy—twenty inches across 
five columns : 


After NRA—what? 

Like thousands of other Ameri- 
cans . . . you and we are asking 
ourselves—what now? 

Primarily we believe that the 
average man and woman are con- 
cerned with the possible effect of 
this summary setting aside of the 
National Recovery Act on WAGES 
and HOURS. 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb contem- 
plates no change in working hours 
and wages at this time. 

We regarded the conditions of 
employment and wages instituted by 
NRA as a forward step in the eco- 
nomic and social progress of our 
times. As such, we regret exceed- 
ingly its official passing. 

Insofar as we are able, we intend 
to maintain the gains made under 
the National Recovery Act. 

We make this statement of our 
policy because we feel that both the 
public and all those engaged in the 
retail business in this section are 
interested in the policy of a major 
establishment of this community in 
regard to a matter so important to 
all of us. 

If, by this immediate announce- 
ment of our own reaction to the 
decision in regard to NRA, we in- 
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fluence to any degree the thought 
and action of other employers 
toward a policy that, in our opinion, 
is both sane and humane, we shall 
feel that we have spoken wisely 
and well, 
Jos. H. Loveman, 
President. 


From New York, I give you 
twenty-seven companies, advertis- 
ing co-operatively; and from their 
newspaper copy I quote: 


Notwithstanding the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, we voluntarily pledge our 
honor to maintain the standards of 
wages and hours and the trade. 
practice rules of the nullified Code 
of Fair Competition for the Cor- 
rugated and Solid-Fibre Shipping- 
Container Industry; and we will 
continue to do so until we give 
like notice to the contrary. 


From San Francisco, I give you 
co-operating advertisers to the num- 
ber of more than 7,000—a brand- 
new federation of business men’s 
associations. From the federation's 
newspaper copy, I quote: 


Who wants to go back to the 
“good (?) old days”? NOBODY! 

We believe you will agree that, by 
and large, conditions today are much 
better than they were two years ago. 

If you do, we believe you'll fur- 
ther agree that the principles that 
brought about this improvement 
should be continued. 

These principles included good 
wages, with minimum schedules to 
protect against child labor and 
“sweatshop” practices of the past 

. short hours, so that all may en- 
joy adequate hours of leisure... 
fair trade practices, so that the pub- 
lic may not be fooled by vicious 
price-cutting and other bad trade 
practices . . . truth in advertising, 
so that the public may have complete 
confidence in the merchants with 
whom it deals. 

To the end that these principles of 
recovery may be continued, the em- 
ployers of more than 36,000 San 
Francisco employees have banded to- 
gether to declare their faith in these 
principles and to work for their per- 
petuation. .. . 

(Continued on page 80) 
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E Camel testimonial adver- 

tisement of last fall, which fea- 
tured Crawford Burton, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and amateur rider, has resulted in 
the filing of a libel suit by Mr. 
Burton. Damages of $250,000 are 
sought, and the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, William Esty 
& Company and the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company are made de- 
fendants. 

Shortly after its publication the 
advertisement made the news @ol- 
umns with the announcement that 
Mr. Burton had been barred as an 
amateur rider. Frank J. Bryan, 
secretary of the National Steeple- 
chase and Hunt Association, was 
credited with the statement that 
the stewards of the association had 
decided that Mr. Burton had vio- 
lated the standards of amateur- 


ism, but no official reason was 
given. 
Mr. Burton’s photographs and 


testimonial appeared in both news- 
papers and magazines, with maga- 


+ 


Walter E. Powers, Agency 
Executive, Dead 


Walter E. Powers, vice-president of 
the John O. Powers Company, New 
York agency, died at Newark, N. J., on 
June 15. He was about. thirty-eight 
years of age. Mr. Powers was a grand- 
son of John E. Powers, one of the 
greatest of copy writers. 

A student at Harvard when the 
World War began, Mr. Powers volun- 
teered as a member of the first Ameri- 
can unit which was attached to the 
French ambulance service. He served 
throughout the war and, in 1919, joined 
the Powers agency. 

He is survived by his widow, and 
two children, his father, John O. Pow- 
ers, and a brother Robert, who is also 
a member of the agency. 

e o © 


Pittsburgh Club Elects 


K. E. Kellenberger was elected pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club 
on Tuesday of this week. Sam K. Smith 
was elected vice-president; J. A. Cullison, 
secretary, and Fred W. organ, trea- 
surer. Five new members elected to 
the board are W. C. Arther, William 
E. Jackson, Harold Perkins, Joseph 
Schewe and Julius Schmidt. Meetings, 


adjourned for the summer, will be re- 
sumed in September. 





Testimonial Suit 


+ 
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zine copy featuring his picture in 
colors. The advertisement pro- 
voked widespread comment and 
Mr. Burton, in his complaint, sets 
forth that as a result of the ad- 
vertisement’s publication he has 
been “subjected to frequent and 
conspicuous public ridicule, scan- 
dal, reproach, scorn and indignity.” 
He charges violation of his rights 
of privacy in the alleged misuse of 
his photograph which the defen- 
dants “wantonly, carelessly and re- 
peatedly released for publication.” 

The picture, it is further de- 
clared, was susceptible of being re- 
garded as representing him “as 
physically deformed and mentally 
perverted.” 

In denying the allegation, a brief 
filed for the defense asserts that 
Mr. Burton was paid $500 for the 
use of his photograph and testi- 
monial, that he signed a statement 
permitting its use, and that the de- 
fendants acted without malice in 
the use of photographs and testi- 
monial. 


+ 


C. H. Miller Is Editor of 
Another Winters’ Paper 


O. B. Winters, vice-president of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, joins the 
ranks of chain newspaper publishers 
with the ownership of the Talbot 
County Record which he has founded at 
Easton, his, like the Queen 
Anne’s Record, which he purchased and 
revived several years ago, is devoted to 
the interests of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, where Mr. Winters has a 
country estate to which he commutes 


by airplane. 
Claude H. Miller is editor of the 
Talbot County Record. e was for 


merly with Hanft-Metzger, Inc., and the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company. He will 
continue his feature column, “Talking 
It Over,” which has appeared in sev- 
eral New Jersey nevees 
His son, James W Miler, is busi 
ness manager. 
. 


Baggs in Printing Business 

Robert N. Baggs, formerly manager 
of production for the advertising de- 
partment of RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Camden, N. J., has started 
a printing business at Pierce Avenue 
and State Street, that city, operating 
under the name of The Advertising 
Printing Company. 
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ee regularly as he 
takes his meals,” these 
eyes of a famous 
board chairman each 


day read 


Che Nem York Cimes 


3 out of 4 of the top executives of 
the largest industrial, banking, in- 
surance and railroad companies of 


the country, responding to a question- 








naire, stated they read The New 
York Times. 
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Copy Tie-in with Films 


Some “How to” Principles Established by Leading Advertisers’ 


Hote in recent advertising and 
in inquiries addressed to Print- 
ers’ INK, increasing attention is 
being directed toward copy tying 
up with film stars and current mo- 
tion picture films. Because of this 
interest, Printers’ INK has studied 
the subject, going directly to ad- 
vertisers to learn their experiences, 
and to film producers to find out 
what co-operation they want and 
will give to make such advertising 
most effective. 

Three of the questions | most fre- 
quently asked are: 

Is this type of advertising pro- 
ductive for the advertiser? 

Do you have to secure permission 
to effect tie-ups? 

What has to be done to get per- 
mission ? 

One successful advertiser an- 
swers these questions as follows: 

“We have several times used 
scenes from current motion pic- 
tures in our magazine advertising, 
and have frequently used photo- 
graphs of motion picture stars in 
our point-of-purchase advertising. 

“In no case have we paid any 
money for these tie-in privileges. 
We consider that the advertising is 
of mutual value to us and to the 
motion picture producers, or the 
individual stars.” 

Other advertisers who have been 
asked to contribute their experi- 
ences generally express themselves 
as satisfied with results. But as 
with any type of copy appeal, the 
degree of success depends entirely 
on the exercise of ingenuity and 
good judgment. 

Copy may show the product in 
use—either in filming a picture, as 
Buick has done; on the lot, as 
Coca-Cola has done; in the con- 
struction of a setting, as Pressd- 
wood Masonite did; or by stars 
and players in the studio or at 





Fxperiences with Pictures and Stars 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


home as many advertisers, notably 
Lux, have done. 

Advertisers can go in for inten- 
sive promotion as General Electric 
did with the cross-country trip of 
the special train which carried the 
cast of “42d Street.” This train 
included a kitchen fully equipped 
with G-E electrical appliances. 
The kitchen was open for public 
inspection at stops en route, an- 
nounced by advertising, and special 
programs conducted with the co- 
operation of distributors. 

Tie-up activities may be limited 
solely to the news interest that at- 
taches itself to film stars, such as 
reproduction of their pictures by 
Lucky Strike with no mention of 
endorsement other than what might 
be inferred from the fact that the 
star’s picture was used in conjunc- 
tion with advertising of the prod- 
uct. Or again, a campaign may 
be built around the stars similar to 


the photographic cartoon series 
used by Socony-Vacuum. 
Is Permission for Tie-up 
Paid For? 
Another question frequently 


asked and answered in the opening 
paragraphs is “Do you have to pay 
to get permission to effect tie-ups ?” 
No, not for the type of tie-up 
dealt with in this article, which 
precludes discussion of paid en- 
dorsements and merchandise pro- 
motions such as Shirley Temple 
dolls and Mickey Mouse articles. 
After the endorsement craze sub- 
sided, it was followed by dras- 
tic changes with reference to 
publicity rights in stars’ names and 
photographs. Most contracts now 
carry a provision that invests these 
rights with the producers, who see 
to it that these rights are granted 
only when they will add to 
the prestige of the stars or of the 











pictures in which huge investments 
have been made. 

Some contracts are in force 
which reserve to stars the right of 
arranging for endorsement, use of 
their names as trade-marks on 
merchandise and use of their photo- 
graphs. Such exceptions usually 
concern stars or character creators 
who have been strong enough or in 
the public eye long enough to insist 
upon reservation of these rights 
for disposal at their own discretion 
and terms. 


What to Do to Get 
Permission 


The third question is “What has 
to be done to get permission?” To 
repeat the previous quotation, “We 
consider that the advertising is of 
mutual value to us and to the mo- 
tion picture producers, or the in- 
dividual stars.” The nub of the 
answer is in the word “mutual.” 
Provided the advertiser’s product 
is desirable, and the mention or 
illustration tie-up dignified and 
tactful, permission usually can be 
obtained—if the advertiser does not 
hog the advertisement to the ex- 
clusion of promotional benefit to 
the producers film or star. 

Producers not only want to be 
consulted where mention of their 
films or stars is contemplated, but 
they insist upon authorization be- 
ing obtained from them. This in- 
sistence is particularly advan- 
tageous to the advertiser if he is 
dealing with a producer whose con- 
tracts with his players reserve to 
him the right to authorize releases, 
because it concentrates in one office 
this highly important matter of 
getting releases and obviates pos- 
sibilities of subsequent litigation. 
Furthermore, it opens to the adver- 
tiser co-operation of the producer 
in securing tie-ups in the field be- 
tween retailers and theaters. 

At the present time a food ad- 
vertiser who has been featuring 
stars in his copy is threatened with 
a suit brought by a member of the 
cast whose photograph was used. 
The advertiser is satisfied that due 
precaution was taken, and there are 
witnesses to the fact that the star 
who is bringing suit gave assent 
but, as so often happens, some 
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shrewd individual has evidently 
convinced the star that there is a 
legal loophole which opens a chance 
for financial redress. 

Such examples as this have con- 
vinced leading advertising agencies 
of the practicability of making tie- 
ups through the producers instead 
of dealing direct with the stars. 
The exploitation director in the 
New York office of each motion 
picture company has full authority 
to release names and likenesses of 
the majority of players and in in- 
stances of players whose contracts 
do not give such rights, he will ap- 
proach the player for the adver- 
tiser. The exploitation depart- 
ments of Warner Brothers, with 
Sidney C. Davidson in charge, and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, with Wil- 
liam Ferguson in charge, have re- 
duced the ramifications of mer- 
chandise-movie tie-ups to a formula 
that the agency man finds very 
practical.- Not only are all details 
of release taken care of, but copy 
angles are submitted and plans are 
suggested for dealer-theater tie-ups 
in the field. 


Players’ Contracts Usually 
Have Covering Clause 


Practically every contract which 
a motion picture producer makes 
with a star or player gives that 
producer the right to use the name 
and likeness of the actor in any ad- 
vertising or publicity which may be 
construed as additional promotion 
for the film. The contract with the 
author even provides the rights to 
produce a 5,000 or 10,000 word 
synopsis of the book, play or script 
“for publicity purposes in conjunc- 
tion with the release of the pic- 
ture.” Advertising tie-ups that are 
released in conjunction with a cer- 
tain picture and advertise the title 
of that picture, necessarily come 
within the definition of any medium 
affording additional publicity to the 
film. 

The most practical procedure is 
first to approach the exploitation 
department of the film company 
(and not the actors direct) then to 
ascertain that the producer’s con- 
tract with the actor covers rights 
to so-called advertising tie-ups, and 
finally to secure a release from 
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the producer which passes such 
rights on to the manufacturer or 
advertising agency. 

Most of the major producers 
have long-term contracts with stars 
and stock companies. Such con- 
tracts cover tie-up rights for all 
pictures. In instances where the 
star is signed up for an individual 
picture, the important consideration 
for the advertiser is to make: sure 
that the individual contract gives 
the producer the right to make tie- 
ups. If such a clause is not in- 
volved in the contract, the producer 
should be asked to get a release 
from the star direct. 

Warner Brothers Pictures is one 
of the producers which has long- 
term contracts with a. big stock 
company and is closely co-operating 
with advertisers in arranging for 
tie-in promotion. From S. Charles 
Einfeld, director of advertising and 
publicity, there has been obtained 
a copy of the record that is made 
when advertisers are given the 
privilege of using names and photo- 
graphs of stars and players ap- 
pearing in its films. On the record 
must be entered specific details as 
to the product or products con- 
cerned, the names of the stars in- 


volved in the release, period during), 
which the release is to be inveffect,’” 


the kind or kinds of advertising 
mediums and merchandising helps 
that will carry titles, names or 
photographs. 

The authorization continues with 
the following : 


It is understood that all advertis- 
ing copy, accessories or publicity ma- 
terial used in this campaign must be 
submitted to this office for approval, 
prior to publication or distribution. 
No copy (unless specifically author- 
ized) must be used that involves a 
direct endorsement from a star or 
player. 

Unless otherwise specified this re- 
lease is in effect for the duration of 
the one campaign involving the ad- 
vertising and publicity media listed 
above. 

In every item of this campaign in- 
volving the use of stars’ photographs 
and names, the title of his or her 
current picture must be mentioned, 
together with the line: “A Warner 
Bros. Picture.” 
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In connection with the type of 
material used, it is to the adver- 
tiser’s advantage to get copies of 
this to the producer at an early 
date so that it can be incorporated 
in the campaign books issued by 
the producer and distributed to 
exhibitors. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
under the direction of Howard 
Dietz, for example, issued a 
fifty-eight-page campaign book for 
“David Copperfield.” In addition 
to its own specimen advertisements 
on the film and publicity, descrip- 
tions are given of advertisers’ tie- 
in promotion. Among those men- 
tioned are Lux Soap, Ken-L- 
Ration, Red Cross Shoes, Lentheric 
Perfumes, Hartmann Luggage, 
Coca-Cola, I. J. Fox and Pioneer 
pens. 

A page of the book featuring 
tie-ups carries this statement: “No 
manufacturer, store or theater has 
the right to use star endorsements 
in any listed tie-ups, except where 
we have expressly indicated other- 
wise. Brief as was the time al- 
lotted for preparation of this book, 
we have not overlooked a single 
thing of the least value to any kind 
of an engagement. Order any of 
these eight by ten photos.” 

The photographs refer to pic- 
tures of stars which theaters are 
urged to have displayed in the 
stores of dealers handling the prod- 
ucts of the advertisers mentioned. 

Similarly these campaign books 
reproduce publication advertise- 
ments, counter cards and streamers, 
and tell, if arrangements have been 
concluded, what promotions are 
contemplated by advertisers. 

Regarding publication advertis- 
ing, a point on which advertisers 
want information has to do with 
whether these tie-ins break the 
continuity of regular advertising. 

“We do not consider that it 
does,” advises one advertiser, “as 
long as it carries out a general 
theme we have been using, and we 
have used motion picture ads only 
when they illustrated such themes. 

“The fact that attention might 
be divided between the product and 
film featured may possibly be off- 
set by the added attention value 
of the picture used. In no case 
have we used any endorsements ; 





—DAILY— 


New York Evening Journal 


Chicago Evening American 
Albany Times-Union 


Syracuse Journal 


lJ 


‘Rochester Evening Journal 
Boston Evening American 
Detroit Evening Times 
Wisconsin News 

Baltimore News-Post 
Washington Times 

Atlanta Georgian 

Omaha Bee-News 

Los Angeles Examiner 

San Francisco Examiner 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


—SUNDAY— 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 
Rochester American 
Detroit Times 
Baltimore American 
Atlanta American 
Omaha Bee-News 

Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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so far. No One has 


>ERCOLATED 
AR ENOUGH 


I, the Vital Market Areas of 
America, opportunity seems endless. They con- 
sume the bulk of all merchandise, yet, new 
products are constantly being introduced . . . 
successfully. Old sales quotas are continually 
being raised . . . and met. ; 

These key areas have never been “saturated.” 
Even a coffee manufacturer having 97% dis- 
tribution, finds 158 competing brands in one 
of them. 

It simply proves that the millions who live 
in them have never bought as much of any given 
product as they can be sold. 

The 26 Hearst newspapers which we repre- 
sent, furnish a means of concentrated, powerful 
attack upon 15 of these important areas where 
potential is high . . . and sales volume propor- 
tionately great. 
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we merely showed a picture of 
people using our product.” 

On the other hand, though Chap- 
pell Brothers have been invited to 
tie in with current films featuring 
police dogs, they have never ac- 
cepted. “We have been unable to 
entertain their plans,” the company 
states, “as we believe such a step 
would break into the continuity of 
our present plan of advertising, 
and would necessitate quite an ex- 
penditure for display material and 
extra personnel to make a tie-up 
complete in every respect.” 

If an advertiser has in mind ty- 
ing in with a film as it is released, 
and getting dealers to make dis- 
plays at the time the film is being 
featured in neighborhood theaters, 
or if he has in mind distributing 
promotional material at these times, 
he must be prepared for no small 
job. He must decide whether the 
results of such detailed planning 
will be worth the expense and 
effort involved. 

In the case of G-E’s promotional 
work with “42d Street,” the pro- 
gram was extensive enough to 
justify additional expenditure for 
city by city tie-ins. So complete a 
job was done that G-E distributors 
were encouraged to exert their 
efforts toward promoting the tie-in 
locally. But not many advertisers 
elaborate upon their plans to the 
extent of attempting a thorough 
schedule of the tie-ins with local 
showings. 


A Tie-up with One Star 
Over Several Seasons 


However, there is available the 
machinery for doing an effective 
job, as Wilson Brothers, Chicago, 
makers of haberdashery, have done. 
Over a period of three seasons 
they have tied up with one star 
who during that time appeared in 
several films. 

“This promotion,” according to 
Knox Armstrong, advertising man- 
ager, “did not figure in any way 
in national or regional publications, 
only to whatever extent individual 
dealers used them.” 

The difficulty of delivering mer- 
chandise to tie in with play dates, 
he cautions, is a serious one, and 
must be met satisfactorily or the 
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whole effort fails. This suggests 
the necessity of ample planning 
and careful supervision. Should 
advertisers feel that the task of 
heeding these warnings may be too 
much to tackle single-handed, Mr. 
Armstrong gives the assurance that 
“wholehearted co-operation of film 
agencies and exhibitors can be se- 
cured provided an advertiser’s pro- 
motion plans are so set up as to 
give additional publicity for indi- 
vidual films.” 


Lentheric Used Actresses’ 
Photographs in Windows 


Next follows a description by 
George Horter, assistant sales man- 
ager of Lentheric, of a tie-in plan 
used for his company’s products. 

“Last year,” he said, “we con- 
ducted a series of windows in the 
leading department stores through- 
out the country, which combined 
a photograph of an actress with a 
photograph of a Lentheric perfume. 
This actress was chosen not be- 
cause of the fact that she endorsed 
any particular odor, but because 
her personality was identified with 
a particular note of the perfume 


which was in the mind of the 
creator. 
“These photographs measured 


about forty inches high and thirty 
inches wide, and on each side of 
the window was a model in an eve- 
ning gown, suggesting the use of 
the perfume, and another model 
in daytime frock, suggesting the 
use of Bouquet Lentheric as the 
daytime fragrance. 

“This promotion was made pos- 
sible through the co-operation of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and we ob- 
tained from them as well as from 
each of the actresses, permission 
to use their names and photographs 
in this type of promotion, for a 
period of one year. We did not 
attempt to associate any particular 
display with a moving picture in 
which one of the actresses ap- 
peared, but in the newspaper an- 
nouncements of these promotions, 
we mentioned the name of the 
actress and her most recent pic- 
ture.” 

Three promotions, to date, have 
been used by the Quaker Oats 
Company that were quite success- 
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ful. They were principally newsy it a point to let the producer see 


tie-ups in publication advertising. 

When it comes to copy, as an 
advertising executive explained, the 
advertiser has two methods from 
which to choose. He can seek a 
clever headline which will get peo- 
ple interested in his advertisement 
through the play that he is making 
on the star or film featured. Or 
he can put as much or more time 
and effort into the creation of copy, 
which, in a vigorous and newsy 
style, capitalizes on the attention 
value of the Hollywood tie-up 
without sacrificing any opportunity 
forcibly to present the basic advan- 
tages of the product advertised. 

It is up to him to decide whether 
he wants to indulge in irrelevancy 
merely for its attention value or 
whether he will take the time to 
search for something that will be a 
product message and tie-in with 
the popularity of the film or star 
featured in his advertisement. 

No set rules can be laid down 
prescribing what use advertisers in 
general should make of these tie- 
ins. Product, medium, policy and 
other factors will dictate or recom- 
mend what should be the best 
course to follow in each individual 
instance. 

Before any tie-in can be used, 
however, it is necessary to get per- 
mission from the film producers. 
In summary, there follows a con- 
sensus of viewpoints regarding this 
form of co-operative advertising, 
together with some hints of what 
and what not to do: 

Ascertain whether the producer in 
his contract with stars and players 
has specifically obtained permission 
to feature him or her in advertis- 
ing. 

Use of a scene, title or players’ 
photographs is a courtesy. Make 
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Ethyl Advances Kaley 


Harry Kaley, who has been assistant 
sales manager of the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. 

7 . . 


WXYZ to Join NBC 


Station WXYZ, Detroit, will join the 
Blue network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, effective September 29. 





proofs of copy, as a safeguard 
that no consequences unforeseen by 
the advertiser will result in em- 
barrassment to the producer or 
player. 

Special advantages come through 
timely advertising that ties up with 
the showing of pictures in local 
communities. The advertiser can 
get a schedule of release dates and, 
if the effort seems worth while 
to him, can accomplish much by 
getting in touch with neighborhood 
exhibitors, either by correspondence 
or through the advertiser’s divi- 
sional managers or his salesmen. 

Film companies are increasingly 
particular about the type of prod- 
ucts which seek promotional tie- 
ups. Some producers will permit 
tie-ups only in exceptional in- 
stances; one states any type of 
tie-up is against policy, and others 
rule out products such as laxa- 
tives and liquor, as well as illus- 
trations which would picture ac- 
tresses in model poses for lingerie 
advertisements. 

Producers themselves realize the 
advantages of being featured in 
the advertising of reputable con- 
cerns. More often than not, tie-in 
copy has had its inspiration in the 
promotional departments of the 
film companies which suggest op- 
portunities to the advertisers. Be- 
cause the film companies aim to 
be associated with advertisers who 
enjoy national prestige and whose 
products have the confidence of 
the public, it naturally follows that 
these opportunities are presented to 
the leaders. Those leaders get the 
most co-operation who reciprocate 
by having the advertisements incor- 
porate a fair amount of publicity 
value to the pictures and stars of 
the producer. 


+ 


Hupmobile to Stack-Goble 


The — Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, manufacturer of Hupmobile motor 
cars, has placed its advertising with the 
Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, Chicago. 

> . - 


Represents KSD 
Free & Sleininger, Inc., has been ap- 


ver ag national sales representative of 
tation KSD, St. Louis. 
























































A Program Is Planned 


Livingstone Beegle and Associates Create Something Colossal in 


“ E’VE got to have some- 

thing different,” said the 
dynamic Mr. Beegle. “Something 
new. Something different. Some- 
thing—.” His slender, _well- 
groomed, nervous hand wavered 
uncertainly a moment over the con- 
ference table. 

“Something sensational,” sug- 
gested the mild-mannered Mr. 
Groove, a little wearily. 

“Sensational,” finished the again 
dynamic Beegle. “You see it’s like 
this. Arbuthnot thinks the old 
program, Homeland Hours, is 
pretty good.” 

“So do I,” murmured Groove but 
under his breath, unheard. 

“Now it was all right—of 
course,” added Beegle magnani- 
mously. After all, he seemed to 
imply, Arbuthnot was a new client. 
New clients are never entirely 
dumb. Their essential dumbness 
lies wholly in what they allowed 
the old agency to do. “It did have 
a certain originality. I grant that.” 

“Damn nice of you,” thought 
Groove, drawing little dingusses on 
a pad labeled chastely at the top 
“Livingstone Beegle—Advertising.” 

“But—” and Mr. Beegle paused 
impressively, “it didn’t sell safety- 
pins.” 

“That’s right, Beegle, it didn’t 
sell safety-pins,” said Mr. Jason. 
Mr. Jason, noted copy man, was 
the only one in the agency allowed 
to say “Beegle.” The others said 
“Mr. Beegle.” 

“Now it was all right in a way. 
They got a lot of fan mail. But 
fan mail isn’t the ultimate test.” 

“Right again, Beegle,” said Jason. 

“Aunt Hatty and Uncle Joe out 
on the farm listened to Homeland 
Hours. They ate it up. But—” he 
paused a typical Beegleian pause. 
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“Aunt Hatty and Uncle Joe don't 
buy safety-pins.” 

“IT thought,” interrupted Groove 
tactlessly, “that United Safety Pin 
sales had been going up steadily 
for the last few years.” 

Beegle frowned. 

“You don’t understand, Groove,” 


he said. “That was due to many 
other factors. Not their advertis- 
ing.” 


“Of course not,” said Jason. 

“Of course not,” echoed Mr. 
Groove, thinking suddenly of the 
next payment on the mortgage. 

“So,” continued Beegle, “we got 
to have something different. Some- 
thing new. Something—.” 

“Sensational,” emphatically _fin- 
ished Jason. 

“We want a radio program that 
will appeal to everybody. It’s got 
to have youth appeal. We want 
even the kiddies to listen. And we 
want young mothers to listen.” 

“And young fathers,” suggested 
Mr. Groove remembering sadly 
that you pin ’em different on girls 
than you pin ’em on boys. 

“Young fathers, certainly,” said 
Beegle just a bit huffily. “In fact,” 
he swung back into stride, “it’s got 
to have universal appeal. That's 
the problem.” 

Groove, forgetting for the mo- 
ment the next payment on the 
mortgage, decided to protest. 

“But Mr. Beegle,” he said, 
“Homeland Hours seems to me to 
have much in its favor. It has a 
home appeal—and safety-pins are 
a home product even if—even if 
Uncle Joe doesn’t buy them. Fur- 
thermore sales figures have been 
good. They wouldn’t have left 
Seltzer and Rock if. Rock hadn't 
got tight and insulted Arbuthnot. 
Why Homeland Hours is one of 
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ON YOUR MIND 


1 How can we improve 
our technique in building our catalog? 


2 How can we produce 
more profitable business by direct mail? 


3 How can we use broadsides to sell merchandise ? 


4 What are facilities of Charles Francis Press 
for editing and printing our house organ? 
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(To get these questions off your mind, use this coupon.) 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 


? Gentlemen: Without obligation on our part, we would 
like information in reply to questions checked below: 
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What are your facilities for printing a special 
job, such as 
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?  Whatis your price for printing the following: 
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the few really individual programs 
on the air.” 

“But hopelessly old-fashioned,” 
interrupted Jason. Beegle nodded. 
The mortgage fluttered through 
Mr. Groove’s mind and he sub- 
sided. 

“Well, Prim, what do you sug- 
gest?” 

Prim thrust out his chin and 
looked as though about to shift into 
high. Prim was the radio director. 

“What we need, Mr. Beegle, is 
something colossal.” 

“Right,” said Beegle. 

“Something dynamic,” said Prim, 
warming up. 

“Fine,” said Beegle. 

“Something original,” climaxed 
Prim. 

“Positively,” said Beegle. 

Prim, looking a bit grim, made 
a few quick notes on his scratch 
pad. Beegle, Jason and Groove sat 
back and waited. It was obvious 
that something was about to 
happen. 

“T have it,” said Prim. “We can 
get—” he paused a moment, “Pete 
Pizzetti’s Orchestra!” 

Beegle and Jason 
Groove sighed. 

“How muth?” asked Beegle. 

“Four thousand a week.” 

Beegle whistled. 

“That’s a lot,” he said, trying to 
show that to a Beegle four thou- 
sand is a bagatelle—but that to 
Arbuthnot it might seem—well, a 
trifle steep. 

Mr. Prim, a close student of the 
Beegle frown, pushed his chin for- 
ward a little more and said, in a 
low tone, “But, Mr. Beegle, I think, 
if we don’t let it get around among 
the other agencies, that I can get 
Pete and his Band for four hun- 
nerd.” 

“Good,” snapped Beegle. 

“Tf I may be allowed,” said Mr. 
Groove, “Pete Pizzetti is hardly— 
shall we say—colossal.” 

Prim shrugged. 

“After all, Groove,” he said 
patiently, “if you are going to 
interrupt.” 

Beegle and Jason glowered at 
Groove who subsided. 

“Pizzetti,” added Prim, “will be 
just the background. Just the 
background.” 


beamed. 
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Beegle smiled happily at the 
thought of a Pizzetti background. 

“Because,” added Prim, “I think 
—TI think I can get the Four Larks. 
Now everybody knows they are 
the best quartette on the air.” 

“Absolutely,” said Groove. At 
last there was something with 
which he could agree. 

“How much?” asked Beegle. 

“Well,” said Prim, “their price 
is a thousand. But—” he hastened 
to add, “I think I can get em for 
two hunnerd.” 

“That makes—let’s see—six hun- 
dred.” 

“Correct,” said Jason, who had 
just finished some figuring on his 
scratch pad. 

“Then,” added Prim, now hum- 
ming along merrily, “there is 
Denny Dryden—best crooner in the 
business. Just back from Holly- 
wood. We can get him—let’s see— 
he wants a thousand. Well—say 
another two hunnerd.” 

“That’s eight,” said Beegle. 

“How about Barbara Belch?” 
asked Jason. 

“Washed up,” said Prim curtly 

“She needed it,” thought Groove 

“IT don’t know,” said Beegle. 
“She’s pretty hot. She’s got a real 
baritone voice—if you know what 


mean. 

“Well,” hedged Prim, “Belch is 
all right, of course, Mr. Beegle—” 
he hesitated. 

“My wife,” said Beegle, “likes 
her.” 

“Well,” Prim hastened to add, “I 
didn’t want to—well, you see, to 
tell the truth she’s pretty hard to 
get.” 

“Then,” said Beegle, “get her—at 
any price!” He paused. “At any 
price—up to three hundred.” 

“T think,” said Prim, “if I work 
it right, unnerstan, and we don’t 
talk, I can get her for a hunnerd 
and fifty.” 

“Nine-fifty,” said Groove. 

“There. That gives us Pizzetti, 
the Larks, Dryden and Belch.” 

“Gad,” said Jason. “That’s a 
program.” 

“A program,”’ echoed Beegle. 

“But that’s not all,” Prim smiled 
“We need one more thing to make 
the program positively original— 
colossally original.” 
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“What's that?” asked Beegle. The Larks—swell male quartette. 
“A girl’s choir,” answered Prim Denny Dryden—one of the best 
bringing his hand down flat on the crooners. Belch to do the hot 


conference table. numbers—and—a girl's choir. By 
“A girl’s choir,” Beegle cried. Heaven, Prim, you've done it. 
“That—that will do it.” There’s a program that will do 


“Yes,” sighed Groove, “I thought things for United Safety Pins. Let 
something was missing. And now me compliment you, Prim. That 
I know. Yes, a girl’s choir will will give us an hour that is new, 


do it.” different, sensational.” 
Mr. Beegle looked at his scratch “And original,” added Groove as 
pad. he arose somewhat wearily. The 
“How much?” mortgage was forgotten as his 


“Two hunnerd,” cried Mr. Prim. mind turned once more to press 
“Eleven-fifty,” cried Mr. Jason. releases. 


There was a moment’s silence. “And original,” added Beegle. 
Then Mr. Beegle spoke. “Yes, Groove. Dynamic, Even 
“Pizzetti—with his classical jazz. _ colossal.” 
+ + . 
John Cowles Heads Helen Gorin, Treasurer, 
Minneapolis “Star” Einson-Freeman 
Individuals associated with the Des Miss Helen Gorin has been elected 


Moines Register and Tribune have pur- treasurer and a member of the board 
chased the Minneapolis Star. iho of directors of the Einson-Freeman Com- 
Cowles, associate publisher of the Des pany, Long Island City, N. Y., lithog- 
Moines papers, will be president of the rapher of window displays -— — 


Star Company. Gardner Cowles, Jr., promotion material. Previousl 
executive editor of the Des Moines in Wall Street as a trader, Miss “Sin 
papers, — be vice-president. joined Einson-Freeman some years ago 
avis Merwin, now publisher of the as an assistant in the Secenarng 
Bloomington, Ill., Pantagraph, will be — later becoming head of the 
vice-president and publisher of the Star, partment. Her new appointment follows 


a six-day evening paper, and will make ode upon the transfer recently by 
his headquarters in Minneapolis. All Morris M. Einson of his conteceing @ 
executives and employees of the Star terest in the business to a group o the 


will continue in their present positions. younger members of the organization. 
John Thompson, for eleven years gen- S7ea © 
eral manager, continues in that post. r 
George Adams remains as editor. Robert Warner to Publish 
eee Country Weekly 

see : ” Robert Warner, who has been adver- 
St. Louis “Star-Times tising manager of The Stage, New York, 
Advances Aubuchon on July 1 will become itor and pub- 


Cliff N. Aubuchon, for the last eight lisher of The Press, a country weekly 
years in charge of promotion and pub- Published in Stafford Springs, Conn. He 


licity for the St. Louis Star-Times, has WS at one time advertising manager of 
been made manager of national advertis- the American Piano Company and 


ing, succeeding Frank S. Day, who Charm. 
comes local advertising manager. >. 3 
eee P. A.C. A. to Meet 
Hav with NBC The annual convention of the Pacific 
ayda R. Evans Advertising Clubs Association will be 


Haydn R. Evans, formerly associated eld at San Diego f 

go from June 23 to 27. 
with the Ralph H. Jones Company and = Events include the yearly three-minute 
the Venable-Brown Company, Cincin-  sneech contest. The San Diego exposi- 
nati, has joined the Chicago sales staff tion is an added attraction and a record 


of the National Broadcasting Company. > P ~~ 
For . ew ease te e. cpuaned —" to the convention is antici- 
his own agency. eee 
. . — 
: Plans Food Mix Campaign 

Heritage Forms Agency Jean, Inc., Newark, N. Jean’s 

Charles E. Heritage has organized an Gineer Bread Mix, Devil F “Mix and 
advertising and merchandising agency, Pie Crust, will start advertising this 


under the name of Charles E. Heritage month. Newspapers and radio are*to be 
Associates, with offices at 1612 Market used starting with the New York terri- 
Street Philadelphia. Associated with tory and gradually spreading to other 
Mr. Heritage are Ivan Le Coq, Peter markets. W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York, 
Keenan and Frances W. Hart. is handling the account. 
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it is not “cheap.” But hundreds of satisfied owners tell us its utter depend- 
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Ox Friday, May 24, in the Brooklyn section of The 
News, Loeser’s advertised an oil burner—Quiet May, 
at $895. And some advertising wiseacres tchk-ed and 
said it must be a mistake, that you couldn’t sell big 
price unit merchandise in a mass newspaper. So we 
asked Paul Murphy, adv. mgr. of Loeser’s, about it. 
He reported: 

“Tt wasn’t a mistake. Just a routine ad. Results 
very satisfactory. Brought in sales of more than $5,000.” 

The ability of The News to sell merchandise in any 
price range isn’t news any more than the Dog biting 
the Man. It’s an old story to Loeser’s and other retail 
advertisers who get business from advertising — and 
know where they get it! The News brings them more 
business for their advertising dollar than any other 
medium in this field because it reaches two-thirds of 
the families in New York—at the lowest cost. So The 
News gets most of their advertising dollars! And if The 
News isn’t getting most of your advertising expenditure 
in New York, ‘you aren’t getting as much business 
here as you might! 


THE_& NEws 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bldg., San Francisco + 220 E. 42nd ST., N. Y. 




































Inferiority Complex Passes 





A. F. A. Convention Calmly Confident in Face of Attacks by 





THE somewhat jittery inferiority 
complex which the advertising 
business has tended to exhibit in 
the face of the attacks of its re- 
former critics has been pretty thor- 
oughly dissipated, judging from 
the sentiment which predominated 
in the convention sessions of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
at Chicago last week. The idea 
seemed to be that there’s no point 
in spending a lot of energy fretting 
about that man under the bed. He’s 
probably just a book agent. 

In place of the apologetic atti- 
tude there was displayed, as Mark 
Twain would put it, “the calm con- 
fidence of a Christian—who holds 
four aces.” It is safe to say that 
every delegate left the convention 
halls thoroughly re-sold on the basic 
economic soundness of the selling 
tool which he wields and with the de- 
termination to improve upon exist- 
ing opportunities to use it with 
increased efficiency and effective- 
ness, the said determination being 
instrumented with some brass-tack 
fundamentals, set forth by Albert 
D. Lasker and a host of other 
able practitioners, on how to do 
just that. 

In fact, so completely absent was 
the defensive note that, as the con- 
vention entered its final hours, there 
seemed to be a real possibility that 
nobody was going to say anything 
about advertising being “at the 
crossroads.” It was not to be, how- 
ever. Sure enough, the intersection 
of uncertainty popped up at the 
closing session. Fortunately for the 
integrity of this report, however, 
the author of the ominous warning 
was from outside the business— 
Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, who, as 
an official of the NRA, is probably 
quite an authority on crossroads at 
that. More about this a little later. 
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At the annual business meeting 
the Federation adopted a set of 
three resolutions which reflected 
the convention’s sentiment as to 
dealing with criticisms of advertis- 
ing on a reasoned and constructive 
basis. The first of these re-affirms 
the A. F. A. Code of Ethics based 
on truth in advertising and urges 
the continued co-operative effort 
of advertisers, advertising agencies 
and media in eliminating the small 
portion of advertising “which still 
violates the broad principles of 
fairness and good taste.” The sec- 
ond action concerns attacks on the 
economic justification of advertis- 
ing, declaring for continuation and 
expansion of the A. F. A. program 
of education as to the actual busi- 
ness and social values of advertis- 
ing. In the third resolution a 
bouquet is tossed to the women’s 
advertising clubs for their educa- 
tional activities among women’s 
consumer groups. Extension of this 
work, “with emphasis upon the in- 
separability of advertising and other 
phases of business,” is recommended 
in the resolution. 


Hodges Presides at Final 
General Session 


Gilbert T. Hodges, of the execu- 
tive board of the New York Sun, 
was the présiding officer at the sec- 
ond and final general session on 
Wednesday afternoon. (Details of 
the earlier meeting were presented 
in Printers’ INK last week.) He 
first introduced John McKinlay, 
president of Marshall Field & 
Company, who outlined a_ mer- 
chant’s viewpoint on advertising’s 
problems. 

As a cure for the skepticism of 
the public arising from the “ex- 
aggerations to which advertising is 
sometimes given,” Mr. McKinlay 
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suggested that advertising men as- 
sume a professional status and em- 
ploy the courage and pride of the 
professional man in their relations 
with their clients. Expressing him- 
self as having no faith in compul- 
sory methods of policing advertis- 
ing, he recommended a voluntary 
educational campaign urging ad- 
vertising men to adopt the standards 
characteristic of a profession. 

A call to advertisers to protect 
their right of freedom of the press 
was issued by Col. R. R. Mc- 
Cormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, who declared that the 
Securities Act and the food proc- 
essing sections of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act are infringements 
of that constitutional right. Free- 
dom of the press is a matter of just 
as much concern to advertisers as 
it is to editors, he asserted. 

When a Government official gives 
an interview to the newspapers, he 
is advertising his opinion of some 
particular issue, according to Col. 
McCormick. The only difference 
between him and commercial firms 
is that the former advertises his 
views at the expense of the news- 
papers, while the latter advertise 
their views at their own expense. 
“Surely,” the speaker said, “it is a 
strange doctrine of law that dead- 
head advertising should possess lib- 
erties withheld from advertisers 
who pay their way.” 

“An advertiser has as firm a 
constitutional right to express his 
opinion on the merits of an article, 
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whether it be a security, a toilet 
preparation, a proprietary medicine 
or a product of the farm at any 
stage from the field to the consum- 
er’s table, as has President Roose- 
velt to express his opinion of the 
Supreme Court decision, or the 
‘Grass Rooters’ to criticize Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,” Col. McCormick 
continued, “for to all of us the 
first amendment gives the right 
and the liberty ‘to know, to utter, 
and to argue freely according to 
conscience.’ 

“The securities act cannot give 
power to censor the press. Its pro- 
ponents claim it is an act to benefit 
the country. Its opponents claim 
that its purpose is to destroy the 
market for private investment. 
Whatever purpose it may have can 
give it no more authority than was 
given to the sedition law, which 
was intended to preserve the Re- 
public or more authority than could 
be given to a law passed by Con- 
gress on the subject of religion for 
the purpose of saving the souls of 
people according to the formule of 
the majority then in Congress.” 

“It occurs to me,” began Mrs. 
Blair in her address, “that the pro- 
fession of advertising is at the 
crossroads.” Then, with the mag- 
nificent self-conviction that seems 
almost synonymous with holding an 
office in a Government bureau, she 
predicted that unless advertising 
follows her directions its downfall 
is inevitable. Mrs. Blair’s prescrip- 
tion is, to get straight to the point, 
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that advertising men sell to pro- 
ducers the idea of basing their ad- 
vertising on quality grades. 

Advertising men, Mrs. Blair 
stated, have lost the initiative, the 
daring, of their pioneer days, when 
they knew the consumer’s psychol- 
ogy and told the producer what to 
say. Today the advertising pro- 
fession “plays sycophant” to the 
producers, taking orders from them 
and flattering them. Meanwhile the 
consumer of today has become en- 
tirely different from the consumer 
of yesterday. Tastes have given 
way to needs, vanity and pride to 
use-value. 

Upturn note: This thirty-first an- 
nual convention not only paid its 
way in full, but made a profit of 
several hundred dollars. 

The entire administration of the 
Federation was returned to office 
in the elections at the annual mem- 
bership business meeting and the 
subsequent directors’ session. Thus 
Chester H. Lang, manager of the 
publicity department of the General 
Electric Company, continues for 
another term as president, as pre- 
dicted in Printers’ INK last week. 
And Edgar Kobak, vice-president 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, serves another year as chair- 
man of the Federation board of 
directors. 

Arthur H. Brayton, of Marshall 
Field: & Company, having been re- 
elected chairman of the Council 
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on Advertising Clubs, comes into 
a second term as vice-president. 
Similarly, Miss Josephine Snapp, 
Capper Publications, and Charles 
E. Murphy, of the New York Bar, 
automatically were retained as vice- 
presidents as the result of having 
been re-elected to head, respectively, 
the Council on Women’s Advertis- 
ing Clubs and the Council on De- 
partmental Activities. 

Victor Martin, business manager 
of the Davenport, Iowa, Democrat, 
continues as secretary and Frank 
A. Black, publicity manager, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

In the election of directors, which 
was a matter of some contest for 
the first time since the Denver con- 
vention of famous memory, the 
regular ticket proposed by the nom- 
inating committee finally prevailed. 
This includes three newcomers to 
the board—William H. Hodge, vice- 
president, Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corporation; Mason 
Britton, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company; and 
Mrs. Erma Proetz, vice-president, 
Gardner Advertising Company— 
and three re-elections—O. C. Harn, 
managing director, Audit Bureau 
of Circulations ; Eliot L. Wight, 
advertising manager, United States 
Envelope Company; and Frank G. 
Huntress, publisher, San Antonio, 
Texas, Express. The term in each 
case is three years. 


Promotion Managers 


RAWING up of plans and 

specifications for the ideally 
co-ordinated promotion department 
is to be a project of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association 
during the coming year. As a start 
in that direction, a considerable 
part of the group’s three-day meet- 
ing at the Chicago A. F. A. Con- 
vention was devoted to round-table 
exchanges of experiences and ideas 
on the subject. Joyce A. Swan, 
Des Moines Register-Tribune, who 
presided over the discussion, was 
delegated to head a committee 
which will expand the study and 


also make a complete report on it 

As a means toward perfecting 
buying power information on indi- 
vidual markets, a resolution, pro- 
posed by George Benneyan, New 
York Sun, was adopted in which 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
requested to furnish county break- 
downs of income tax returns by in- 
come brackets. At present such 
breakdowns are available only by 
States and it is felt that the addi- 
tional service will be a valuable one 
both to the newspaper and the 
advertiser. 

Arthur H. Brayton, of Marshall 
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Field & Company, pointed to the 
promotion manager as being in an 
ideal position to foster the develop- 
ment of small merchants, who can 
eventually grow into important ad- 
vertisers. 

In the annual election, Dan A. 
Sullivan, Pittsburgh Press, was 
elected president, succeeding Vaughn 
Weidel, New York World-Tele- 
gram. Other new officers are: 
Vice-president, Joyce A. Swan, 
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Des Moines Register-Tribune; sec- 
retary,. Elsa Lang, New York 
Herald Tribune; treasurer, Charles 
L. Baum, Portland, Oreg., Journal. 

C. R. Conlee, Milwaukee Journal, 
and W. J. Byrnes, Chicago Tribune, 
were elected to the board of direc- 
tors for one-year térms. Harold E. 
Jewett, Providence, R. I. Journal- 
Bulletin, and George Benneyan, 
New York Sun, were named direc- 
tors for two years each. 


Radio Advertising Problems 


PANEL discussion on mutual 

problems of the buyer and 
seller of radio advertising featured 
the meeting of the commercial 
section of the National Association 
of Broadcasters—as part of the 
A. F. A. convention in Chicago. 
The basis for agency recognition, 
status of agency service in the de- 
velopment of broadcast advertising, 
and standards of advertising copy 
were among the subjects examined 
in the course of the radio group’s 
discussion. 

Arthur B. Church, vice-president 
of radio station KMBC, was chair- 
man of the discussion. Serving 
with him on the panel were: John 
Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies; Harlow Roberts, advertising 
manager, the Pepsodent Company ; 


Z. L. Potter, vice-president, Erwin, 
Wasey & Company; Hugh 
Boice, vice-president in charge of 
sales, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; E. P. H. James, sales pro- 
motion manager, National Broad- 
casting Company; John F. Patt, 
president, radio station WGAR, 
Cleveland ; Lloyd C. Thomas, presi- 
dent and general manager, radio 
station WROK, Rockford, Iil. 

In a discussion of “False Adver- 
tising,” E. J. Adams, chairman of 
the special board of investigation 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
praised the attitude of broadcasters 
in regard to the Commission’s work 
on misleading radio advertising. 
“It is to the everlasting credit of 
the radio industry,” he said, “that it 
has co-operated with the commis- 
sion 100 per cent.” 


Public Utilities Meeting 


ORGET about the weighty pres- 

entations of economics, taxes, 
statistics and costs of generating 
electricity and concentrate upon 
selling the comforts and conve- 
niences of electric service. Such 
was the address to the current at- 
tacks upon the utility business 
which was propounded in the dis- 
cussions of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association during the 
Chicago A. F. A. Convention. 
Chester H. Lang and Charles A. 
Tattersall, secretary of the Niagara- 


Hudson Power Corporation, were 
among the speakers. 

J. R. Pershall, advertising man- 
ager of the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, was elected 
president, succeeding Henry Ober- 
meyer of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, New York. 

Parry, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corporation, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., was elected first 
vice-president; Kenneth Majers. 
Union Gas & Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, second vice-president ; 
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ANY a salesman who would like to go directly 

to the factory office finds himself shunted 

off to the purchasing agent. For in every com, 

pany there are executives who “don’t see salesmen,” 

‘ —but who have a lot to say, and say it, when it 
és to placing the order. 


ere do they get their buying information? They get it by 
ing “salesmen” after “salesmen” as they read through their 
finess paper each week or each month. Of course, they 
rt give all these “salesmen” a hearing. But they do stop 
those who have interesting messages. They do make a 

note to suggest so-and-so’s product at the next meeting. 
ionally they tear out an advertisement to pass along to 
it colleagues, or to write for details. 


i though they may not realize it, with each succeeding issue 
y are increasing their respect for the many products and 
Mpanies presenting their cases in these pages. 

| Re, BO eee 


t's more than a pretty theory. A survey of 10,000 executives 
Ernst & Ernst shows that 69 out of every 100 depend on 
siness paper advertising for their buying information. 
raw-Hill Publications will help you reach these men in 
fustry’s 12 Major Markets—with a maximum of attention 
and with a minimum of waste circulation. 


GRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


con Machinist Electrical Merchandising Factory Management and 
ion Electrical West Maintenance 
Transportation Electrical World Metal and Mineral Markets 

ss Week Electronics Power 

Age Engineering and Product Engineering 

ical & Metallurgical Mining Journal Radio Retailing 
gineering Engineering News-Record Textile World 

tion Methods Food Industries Transit Journal 


taw-Hill Publishing Co.,Inc. 330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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and Charles A. Tattersall, Niagara- 
Hudson Power Corporation, New 
York, third vice-president. H. W. 
Olcott, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, was re-elected secretary 
and Howard F. Weeks, Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, was re-elected 
treasurer. 


In addition to Mr. Obermeyer, 


— 


Hatfield Heads Community 
Advertisers 


Charles F. Hatfield, executive secre- 
tary of the International Travel Fed- 
eration, was elected president of the 
American Community Advertising Asso- 
ciation, at a anaes meeting in Chicago 
last week. . G. Gaillard, Gaillard 
Realty Com mga, “was elected vice-pres- 
ident, and E. Mowry, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, was named secretary. 

e . . 


Graham-Paige Appointments 


D. N. Larson, former Seattle and San 
Francisco manager for the Graham- 
Paige Motors Corporation, Detroit, has 
been appointed estern sales manager 
of the company. Frank N. Finke, for- 
merly assistant sales manager of the 
Hupp Motor Car Company, has _ been 
appointed manager of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict of the Graham-Paige Motors Cor- 
poration. 

. . . 


Patterson Heads “Farm Journal” 


Graham Patterson, for many years pub- 
lisher and president of the Christian 
Herald, has been elected president and 
publisher of The Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia. An aggressive publishing policy 
will be inaugurated, it is stated. The 
Farm Journal is one of the country’s old- 
est farm papers, having been established 
by William Aikinson in 1877. 

o ° * 


With “Polish Everybody’s Daily” 
Sydney Lerman has been Bg = 
local advertising manager roms 
Everybody's Daily, Buffalo, wi ¥. 
has been with the Oswego, N. Y., Palle 
dium-Times and was also formerly with 
the Macy Newspapers of Westchester 
County, N. Y. 


Dayton Agency Dissolved 


Dissolution of the Buchanan Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, 
and discharge of Elmer N. Kam as 
teceiver has been ordered by Judge 
Robert C. Patterson, of the Montgomery 
County Court of Common Pleas. 

. - . 


Names B. B. D. O. 


The Wm. Hengerer Company, Buffalo 
department store, has appointed Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as its 
advertising . agent, effective July 1. 
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who as past president becomes a 
director for a one-year term, three 
new directors were named for 
three-year terms. They are: Al C. 
Joy, Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany; S. J. Ballinger, San Antonio 
Public Service Company ; and Miss 
Clara Zillessen, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company. 


— 


Haire Publishing Company 
Adds to Staff 


Stanley Bayer, for ten years with 
Iron Ag. | has joined the Haire Publica- 
tions, York, as sales promotion 
manager. Shcans N. Clancy, for twenty 
years in the textile and fabric field, joins 
the Haire organization as advertising 
manager of Fabrics. Alvin Zises, for. 
merly of Piece-Goods Promotion, has 
joined Fabrics as editor. 


Shoup to Join Dallas Bureau 


Frank E. Shoup will join the Better 
Business Bureau, Dallas, Tex., on July 
1, as public relations director. On June 
30, he will retire from his position as 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
in charge of public relations, after serv- 
ing the company twenty-eight years. With 
the Bureau, he will serve as a “‘dollar- 
a-year” man. 

. . . 


Has Aeroil Burner Account 


The Aeroil Burner Company, Inc., 
West New York, » industrial oil 
burning equipment, has appointed A. M 
Sneider & Company, New York, to direct 
its ye nee A campaign in farm 
and industrial papers has been started 
on the New No. 99 Aeroil Fire Gun, 
a combination weed burner and disinfect- 
ing torch. Copy is now being released 
to forty-nine publications. 

7. * + 


Death of Graham Hughes 


Graham Hughes, head of the firm of 
Hughes-Morton, advertising counselors, 
Los Angeles, died recently. He had been 
ill for more than a year, during which 
time he carried on his business from his 
bedside. 


E. A. Carpenter Elected 
E. A. Carpenter has mg elected sec 
retary of E. F. Houghten & Company, 
Philadelphia, oils and leathers, to fill 
the vacaney caused by the recent death 
of A. Everly Carpenter, III 
ee 


Represents Kasper-Gordon 

Frank Wright & Associates, San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, have been appointed 
Upper California representatives of the 
Kasper-Gordon Studios, Boston, radio 
programs, 
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Leaven for Sales Talk 


Salesman-in-Print Continues Work After Sales Representative 
Has Gone on to Next Call 


By Joseph H. Wiley 


Advertising Manager, Altorfer Bros. Company 


I HAVE always taken every op- 
portunity to sell dealers, agents 
and retail contact men on the value 
of advertising literature, catalogs 
and circulars supplied by the man- 
ufacturer. Beyond this, I have en- 
deavored to educate those with 
whom I have come in contact in 
retail organizations with the value 
vi using this material to good ad- 
vantage. 

A number of years ago, when I 
was connected with a large agricul- 
tural machinery manufacturing 
concern, we issued an elaborate 
cloth-bound book called a market- 
ing manual, which was presented 
to each of our dealers to be used 
in educating the dealer and the 
dealer’s salesmen on advertising, 
sales, service and accounting prob- 
lems. Considerable thought and 
effort was put into the preparation 
of this book and the finished book 
cost in the neighborhood of $2 per 
copy. 

In calling on one of our dealers 
at that time, in down-State Illinois, 
according to my usual custom, I 
asked to see his copy of this book. 
He, of course, professed ignorance 
of having received it and I 
promptly instituted a search of the 
establishment. 

Beside the dealer’s desk was a 
large pile of magazines, catalogs, 
and advertising material which had 
been pushed off the desk. In this 
pile we found catalogs of leading 
manufacturers in the agricultural 
machinery business of many years 
back. We spent considerable time 
going through this accumulation of 
old magazines and advertising ma- 
terial. Finally, when we got to the 
bottom of the pile, we found a 
pocketbook containing over $400 in 
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bills. The dealer was astonished. 
He had lost this pocketbook more 
than a year prior to my visit. Our 
search, however, for the booklet 
had only started; we finally found 
it on the edge of a pile of waste 
paper in a back room. 

Needless to say, this dealer re- 
ceived a real education on the 
value of this book—and the value 
of all advertising material, and re- 
marked later, “This incident was 
worth a thousand dollars to me in 
that I recovered $400 and got $600 
in education on the value of using 
advertising material furnished by 
the manufacturer rather than toss- 
ing it to one side.” 


A Salesman Whom Everyone 
Remembered 


Another experience was when I 
was connected with the Standard 
Oil Company as divisional adver- 
tising manager. 

The company in one territory 
hired an agent who was past the 
age limit. By the time the red 
tape of the head office had turned 
thumbs down on this splendid man, 
thirty days had elapsed. Four 
years later, an auditor was forced 
to call on all of the customers in 
the community to check up on the 
activities of a crooked agent. 
Everywhere he went they asked 
about old man Dietrich. Dietrich 
had worked just thirty days, four 
years prior to the auditor’s visit. 
But they remembered Dietrich by 
the impression he had left on his 
first visit with them. 

When Dietrich started out as an 
agent for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, he called on every farmer 
and presented advertising booklets 
and literature in an interesting 
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Grocers can be quite melodious. 

This ability should be of particu- 
lar interest to food manufacturers ; 
for when leading grocers sing the 
praises of a food product they have 
an audience of 15,000,000 women. 

Note the wholehearted swing 
of the following: 


IT DRIVES HIM CRAZY 


“About six months ago I called on 
a grocer who seemed to be doing a 
good job. When I dropped 
in, he was planning to remodel 
his store. It looked to me as if 
it had been remodeled within six 
months according to latest ideas, 
and I was surprised to learn that he 
had not changed it for eleven years. 
He was ahead of everyone on mod- 
ern layout. But he said it could be 
better. I didn’t think much of his 
plan for remodeling, and said so. 
That was six months ago. 

“Last week I dropped in, and 
when I appeared he grabbed me. 
‘I read The Progressive Grocer and 
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it drives me crazy, he said. ‘It 
makes me want to do things. Let 
me show you a new plan. I have 
not done any changing around since 
you were here last because I am not 
sure it’s right. But I have madc up 


my mind I am going to merchan- 
dise like The Progressive Grocer 
talks.’ 


“Ah, me, ’twas like the good old 
days. I couldn’t get away from that 
bird until the store was closed and 
the younger daughter was crying 
‘Father, dear Father,’ from the foot 
of the stairs. 

“The Progressive Grocer’s in- 
flammatory articles are responsible 
for him buying a new butter and 
milk case—self-serve, new floor 
fixtures, new candy case, new check 
counter, and a sign to hit boulevard 
traffic off his side street. Yet this 
was a store that at first glance you 
would have said didn’t need a thing. 

“And hist! as a result of Bill 
Bartlett’s example, each of his clerks 
contacts two prospective customers 
each morning in person at their 
homes, and they have arranged to 
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get and follow up notices of new 
families moving into their district 
every week, 

“Life is not entirely in vain.” 


—from a letter of our Pacific 
Coast correspondent. 


* * * 


SETTLES ARGUMENTS 


“Last Tuesday night the writer 
sat with fifty other grocers in a 
meeting, and during that session The 
Progressive Grocer was referred to 
three times in order to answer ques- 
tions that were up for discussion. 
In every case, after pages had been 
read, the argument was considered 


settled.” 
—from a letter of a grocer at 
Roaring Springs, Pa. 


* * * 


$10 TO HEAR THE ED. SPEAK 


“See that fellow sitting over 
there?” said the secretary of the 
association to the Editor of The 
Progressive Grocer. “He paid $10 
to join this association just so he 
could come here tonight and hear 
you speak,” 

“It’s too bad,” said our editor. 
“Ten dollars isn’t so much to that 
fellow today,” continued the secre- 
tary. “Three years ago he was al- 
most broke. Today he owns three 
mighty successful stores. I’ll call him 
over—I would like you to meet him.” 
The grocer shook hands with our 
editor. He beamed from ear to ear, 
and here is what he said: 

“Three or four years ago I was 
very much discouraged. Business 
was bad. I was almost ready to give 
up. One night, after a bad day in 
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the store, I went home and I took 
The Progressive Grocer with me. 
That night I read it and -re-read it. 
Somehow it filled me with a new 
spirit. There was one article in it in 
particular that told how a grocer 
had succeeded when everything was 
against him and I said to myself, 
‘that sounds just like me.’ 

“T called my brother, who was in 
business with me, and asked him to 
read the article, too, and we de- 
cided right then and there that if we 
weren’t getting along it was our own 
fault. We saw that other grocers 
were succeeding and we determined 
that if they could succeed, we could, 
too. We went through every article 
in that issue of The Progressive 
Grocer. We studied every copy that 
came in. We tried to put to work 
every new idea that we could find 
to build up our business. 

“The Progressive Grocer gave us 
an entirely new attitude toward our 
business. We have three stores now 
and business is mighty good.” 


—Incident at a state grocery 
association banquet. 


* * * 


ATTRIBUTES SUCCESS TO P.G. 


“Last May I moved to my new 
location here and this store was 
built entirely on the plans outlined 
in your Modern Grocery Store book, 
and I never worked in a store as 
easy for us to do our work in as 
this one. I cannot help but attribute 
whatever success I have had in these 
trying times to the inspiration that 
I have acquired through your pub- 
lication.” 

—from a letter of a grocer at Lovilia, lowa. 


P.S. A suitcase full of additional evidence of reader in- 
terest awaits any prospect who may still feel unconvinced. 


Hrs Progressin Grocer 
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manner, going through the pages, 
suggesting to the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife that they read all the 
interesting material in it. 

I maintain that they remembered 
Mr. Dietrich by what he left rather 
than by what he said. I believe it 
is possible for any man to go 
through a new territory and call 
on every logical prospect in that 
territory and call back a year later 
and very few of the prospects will 
remember him—who he repre- 
sented, or what he talked about. 
But if he left a piece of advertising 
literature, in the form of a booklet 
or circular, they will remember him 
by what he left rather than by 
what he said. 

A present-day experience on the 
value of presenting advertising 
literature to retail prospects comes 
from Detroit, where a man called 
upon one of our local dealers to 
buy wringer rolls for his old 
washer. This dealer makes it a 
practice always to show the new 
line of washers to customers who 
come in for repairs on old ma- 
chines. Therefore he showed the 
customer the new ABC “Super 66” 
Finger Touch Control Washer, and 
the repair parts customer said that 
his old washer was working satis- 
factorily and all that was needed 


+ 


Brooklyn ‘“Times-Citizen” 
Appoints Eddy 

The Charles H. Eddy Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been appointed 
national advertising representative of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Times-Citizen. This 
appointment is effective July 1. 

” _ . 


Erlandson Joins Wurlitzer 


Ray S. Erlandson, sales manager of 
the Auto Radio division of the Zenith 
Radio Corporation, has joined The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Cincinnati, 
as assistant general sales manager. 

a2 o . 


Mercer with Iowa Soap 


Charles P. Mercer has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Iowa Soap 
Company, Burlington, Iowa. He has 
been in advertising agency work for 
over twenty years. 

eee 


Gets Stride Products Account 


The Stride Products Corporation, Cleve- 
land, foot appliances and remedies, 
laced its advertising with Beaumont and 
iohman, of that city. 
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was wringer rolls. But, the dealer 
gave him a circular and asked him 
to show it to his wife. 

That same afternoon, the repair 
parts customer came back with his 
wife and they purchased a $109.50 
washer, which they probably 
would not have done had the dealer 
failed to hand the husband a piece 
of literature, which he could show 
to his wife, in talking about the 
machine to her. 

The retail salesman overlooks 
the greatest opportunity when he 
fails to give a piece of advertising 
literature to the prospective cus- 
tomer after the close of each sales 
talk. Many times after listening 
to a marvelous presentation of the 
product by some retail salesman, | 
have had him walk away without 
giving me a piece of literature il- 
lustrating and describing the prod- 
uct, which I could keep for future 
reference and show to the main 
buyer of our household. 

The greatest waste in advertising 
today is in the improper use and 
distribution of advertising litera- 
ture on the part of retail organiza- 
tions. I believe that it is necessary 
to carry on a consistent, educa- 
tional campaign among retailers on 
the value of literature furnished by 
the manufacturer. 


+ 


“Ladies’ Home Journal” to 
Feature Vogue Patterns 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia, under arrangements recently con- 
cluded, will use Vogue Patterns in_ its 
editorial pages, beginning with the Sep- 
tember issue. 

» . . 


Heads Minneapolis Bureau 


W. E. Brockman, advertising manager 
of the Northwest Bancorporation, Min- 
neapolis, has been elected treasurer and 
director of the Better Business Bureau 
of that city. 

eee 


Names Weiler Agency 
The Iris Knitting Corporation, Potts- 
town, Pa., ladies’ and men’s underwear 
and polo shirts, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Sidney H. Weiler 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 
. * + 


New Four A Member 


Cc. P. Clark, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., 
has been elected to membership in the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 
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Convention by Air Mail 


This Company Holds Coast-to-Coast Meeting with Representa- 
tives in Busiest Season of Year 


By B. F. 


RiGat now a sales convention 
is in progress. It has been go- 
ing on since June 3 and will last 
until July 1. The attendance is 600 
and yet this convention is being 
held at the busiest time of the year 
for this 600. 

A month-long convention at the 
busiest season? That’s right—but 
this convention is different from 
others. It is being held by air 
mail. 

The company sponsoring the con- 
vention is the Phillips Packing 
Company, Inc., manufacturer of 
Phillips Delicious Products. Let 
S. Charles Walls, of the company’s 
public relations department, tell of 
the genesis of the idea. 

“The plan for what we believe 
to be America’s first air-mail con- 
vention was developed by Colonel 
Albanus Phillips, president of the 
Phillips Packing Company,” he 
says, “who was keenly desirous of 
bringing all our 600 representatives 
from coast to coast into the main 
offices at Cambridge to celebrate 
the Third of a Century Anniver- 
sary of the organization. 

“It just happens that June is one 
of the very busiest seasons of the 
year, both for our representatives 
and ourselves. Right now we are 
in the midst of our actual summer 
canning operations and our repre- 
sentatives, of course, are on the 
firing line making contacts for na- 
tion-wide distribution. 

“With an actual flesh-and-blood 
convention definitely out of the 
picture, Colonel Phillips determined 
upon what seemed to offer the 
nearest practical substitute—a con- 
vention by air mail, with all de- 
tails carefully worked out to 
stimulate interest, enthusiasm and 
information. 

“Tt has been particularly inter- 
esting to observe the reactions of 


Berfield 


those figuratively attending the 
convention. The four preliminary 
‘teasers’ brought a flood of written 
and telegraphic inquiries indicating 
that they had quite definitely hit 
their mark by arousing the curios- 
ity of the recipients. 

“Bulletin 5—explaining the con- 
vention—brought an avalanche of 
congratulations and assurances of 
hearty co-operation. Bulletin No. 
7, with the first day’s proceedings, 
unfolded a sales campaign for a 
million cases over and above the 
sales of June, 1934, which were the 
largest in the company’s history. 
And immediately thereafter orders 
began to pour in from every point 
on the compass. 

“The convention lasts for five 
‘days’—June 3, 10, 17, 24 and 
July 1. A complete program goes 
out by air mail so that it will reach 
the desk of every representative on 
the morning of these days. All an- 
swers from representatives also are 
by air mail—or telegraph.” 

Like any convention, this re- 
quired considerable preliminary fan- 
fare. 

The first inkling that the repre- 
sentatives got was an air-mail let- 
ter. The envelope was labeled 
“Bulletin Number 1” and on the 
face of it in addition to the com- 
pany’s signature and the phrase 
“Watch the air mails!” (a phrase 
which was used on a number of 
the envelopes) was the question 
“What’s it all about?” 

Inside was the following an- 
nouncement printed in two colors 
with a picture of a can of Phillips 
Delicious Condensed Vegetable Beef 
Soup: 


Phillips Delicious—Bulletin Num- 
ber 1. 

Watch the air mails. 

You are coming to Cambridge. 
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Of course you didn’t know 
about it. . . . And at the same 
time you are going to be sitting 
right at your own desk... . 
Sounds kinda crazy, doesn’t it? 
More information is on the way! 
Please reach for a special folder 
and file each of these Bulletins as 
they arrive for future reference. 
Watch the air mails! 


The envelope for Bulletin Num- 
ber 2 carried the question “Can you 
make it?” and the bulletin said: 

Ever see a dream walking? 
That’s you! For you're going to 
be in Cambridge, Md., U.S.A. at- 
tending a big affair—and at the 
same time still be sitting right at 
your own Desk! How? 

Bulletin No. 3 is coming. 


This bulletin, like all the others, 
was in two colors and carried a 
picture of a product and the stand- 
ard heading, as well as the slogan 
“Watch the air mails!” 

On the envelope of Bulletin Num- 
ber 3 was the question “Are you 
scanning the skies?” 

This bulletin read: 

See that little speck in the dis- 
tance: 

Bulletin Number 3. 

Perhaps if you had a magnifying 
glass it would look like the air- 
mail ffyer! And, remember we 
told you to watch the air mails. 

The big news is due to arrive at 
almost any moment certainly 
in a day or two! 

—Bulletin No. 4 en route. 


A speck was actually printed in 
the bulletin with an arrow pointing 
toward it. 

The envelope for Bulletin Num- 
ber 4 said, “She’s in!” and the 
message in the bulletin was: 

Oh boy! Yessir! 

That tiny speck in the sky was 
the air mail! 

And she’s getting ready to land 
with—big news for you! 

Watch the air mails for Bulletin 
No. 5—it will lay the whole story 
right on your desk! Then really 
start to watch the air mails! 


Attached to this bulletin was 
another sheet headed “Extra!” car- 
rying a letter sent to Colonel Phil- 
lips by the company’s Tampa rep- 
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hearted co-operation. This was fol- 
lowed by a reproduction of Colonel 
Phillips’ acknowledgment. 

The envelope for Bulletin Num- 
ber 5 for the first time carried the 
convention insignia—a picture of 
an airplane on the wings of which 
were written “Phillips Delicious 
Air-Mail Convention.” 

This was a four-page bulletin 


and on the first page was this 
message : 
Contact! Bulletin Number 5, 


Important news of America’s first 
coast-to-coast air-mail convention 
bringing together all representatives 
of Phillips Delicious from forty. 
seven of the forty-eight States of the 
Union. 

A new and novel convention idea 

stripped of all non-essentials 

and next morning headaches 
a convention without loss of time 
and no expense account . . . with 
Uncle Sam’s flyers providing the 
connecting link between your desk 
and ours. 

Cambridge, Maryland—J une, 1935. 


The second page carried a fac- 
simile reproduction of a letter from 
Postmaster-General Farley to Col- 
onel Phillips. Mr. Farley said that 
so far as he knew it was the first 
air-mail convention ever held and 
he expressed his congratulations 
and interest. 

On the third page was a story 
headed, “Here’s the Complete Story 
of this Phillips Delicious Air-Mail 
Convention.” The copy here said 
in part: 

This is important news of an un- 
usual event which we are confident 
will establish a new basis of friend- 
ship, understanding, information and 
increased business for both of us. 

Certainly a more intimate knowl- 
edge of your organization and your 
market will better enable us to un- 
derstand and appreciate your prob- 
lems. 

And by this same virtue, first- 
hand information about Phillips 
Delicious products, their distribu- 
tion possibilities and the men and 
plants behind them will, we feel, he 
stimulating and interesting to you 
and your associates. 

Mutually helpful information and 
contact should enable us both to 
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N ALL TIME RECORD 


Exports of fully manufactured goods bear 
today the highest ratio to total exports in the 
history of this country. 


And they are the largest in volume in five 
years. They have doubled since 1933 and by 
a curious coincidence so has our advertising 
volume. 
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make more money. For however 
friendly our relationship may have 
been in the past; however cordial 
it may be now, or however pleasant 
it may continue in the future, the 
question of profitable distribution, 
turnover and money-making must 
remain the vital basis upon which 
your business and ours will rise, 
stand still or fall. 

With these hopes before us we 
plan to assemble our first Phillips 
Delicious Air-Mail Convention. A 
Convention without hiccups or 
quartettes with everybody singing 
tenor. A Convention that does not 
add any to your expense account or 
get your brain woozy keeping your 
story straight after you get home. 
A Convention that won’t mean a 
pile of mail accumulating on your 
desk necessitating a flock of apolo- 
gies explaining delay in answering 
after you get home. 

Quite simply, the Phillips De- 
licious Air-Mail Convention is a get- 
together pow-wow with you right 
at your own desk and we at ours. 
Uncle Sam’s flying machines will 
span the distance—fleetly and effi- 
ciently—between speaker and au- 
dience. Just a few things will be 
left to your imagination—the good 
food we will eat; the cordial hand- 
clasps of greeting and the sincere 
good fellowship we know would ex- 
ist if you were actually here in 
person. 

But in all other ways we shall 
strive to make the Phillips Delicious 
Air-Mail Convention a very real 
and actual assemblage. We urge 
and invite you to enter enthusias- 
tically, spontaneously and whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of the Con- 
vention. 


The rest of the message told how 
the company was going to do every- 
thing in its power to make the con- 
vention a success. 

On page four was a tentative 
program for the first day. 

Bulletin Number 6, although sent 
by air mail, contained a telegram 
which said: 

Arrived safely (stop) Phillips 
Delicious Air-Mail Convention opens 
tomorrow (stop) Forty-seven States 
represented (stop) Enthusiasm at 
high pitch (stop) Heck you can’t 
stop it (stop) Expect big doings 
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and Colonel Albanus Phillips to. 
gether with entire staff join in ex. 
tending greetings and best wishes 
(stop) Look for complete program 
of first day in Bulletin Number 
Seven (stop) Keep on your toes and 
get ready to fire with both barrels 
(Don’t stop) 

Soups Doubly Nutritious 

Are Phillips Delicious. 


Bulletin Number 7 opened the 
convention. It consisted of the fol- 
lowing speeches : 

ApprEss OF WELCOME 
Hon. Harry W. Nice 
Governor of Maryland 


GREETINGS 
Hon. Charles E, Brohawn 
Mayor of Cambridge 


WELL, Here WE ARE 
Col. Albanus Phillips 
Pres., Phillips Packing Co. 


THE CONVENTION MISSION 
Albanus Phillips, Jr. 
V. P. and Sales Director 


TELLING THE WorLD 
Theodore Phillips 
V. P. and Advertising Director 


MESSAGE TO THE CONVENTION 
By the Main Office Staff 


Taps 


These were typical opening-day 
messages, giving greetings from 
prominent personages and then get- 
ting down to business by outlining 
the purpose of the convention and 
some of the things to be discussed. 

Bulletin Number 8, also sent by 
air mail, contained a telegram as 
follows: 

CONVENTION HALL 
PHILLIPS DELICIOUS AIR-MAIL 
CONVENTION 
CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


WHAM (EXCLAMATION POINT) WE 
GOT THE WHOLE STORY TODAY FEL- 
Lows (stop) It’s THE PHILLIPS 
PACKING COMPANYS THIRD OF A 
CENTURY ANNIVERSARY AND WE 
LAUNCHED A CAMPAIGN TO SELL ONE 
MILLION MORE CASES OF PHILLIPS 
DELICIOUS THAN WERE SOLD IN 
yjuNE 1934 (stop) THROW EVERY- 
THING INTO HIGH GEAR THE FIRST 
THING TOMORROW MORNING AND 
START FIRING ORDERS INTO THE CON- 
VENTION HALL IF YOU DON’T WANT 
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MY EARS KIDDED OFF (sTop) ARE 
WE GOING TO SELL PHILLIPS DELIC- 
10US OR ARE WE GOING 3O SELL IT 
(stop) I ask YoU (QUESTION 
MARK) 


Sours Dousty Norririous 
Are Puiwurs Deticious! 


Bulletin Number 9 contained the 
second day’s proceedings. This was 
the last bulletin sent out up to 
the time this issue of Printers’ 
InK went to press. 

The opening speech was by AI- 
banus Phillips, Jr., vice-president 
and director of sales. He made a 
plea for the representatives to 
swamp the company with orders. 

The second speech was a message 
from the advertising department 
telling how each representative 
could make the company’s adver- 
tising work for him and also be 
more effective. 

The third speech was by A. King 
Aitkin, of The Aitkin-Kynett Com- 
pany, the company’s advertising 
agency. In this he outlined the 
purposes of the company’s adver- 
tising and gave something of its 
history. 

The closing speech of the day 
was by Captain Phillips H. Lord, 
who used the company’s products 
on the schooner “Seth Parker.” 


+ 


Gulf’s New Angle 


In a widespread advertising campaign, 
the Gulf Refining Company is making 
an offer which entails the cutting down 
of sales of the company’s product; for 
the offer is that of a booklet entitled 
“15 Ways to Save Gasoline Money.” 
The various methods include things the 
motorist can do for himself, services he 
can secure at no charge at service sta- 
tions and jobs that can be performed 
only at garages. 

eee 


Has Lacquer Account 


The American Lacquer Solvents Com- 
pany, Phoenixville, Pa., has placed its 
advertising account with the Scanlon 
Industrial Advertising Agency, Norris- 
town, Pa. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Directs White Motor Sales 

J. N. Bauman, assistant sales manager 
of the White Motor Company, Cleveland, 
has been advanced to the position of 
general sales manager. He succeeds 
George F. Russell, resigned. 
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According to Mr. Walls, the 
company, although the convention 
was planned in advance, is keeping 
the proceedings flexible. There- 
fore if something unusual develops 
during the earlier sessions, this can 
be put in the later bulletins. Just 
as a speaker may stray from his 
prepared speech, so the company 
can change its bulletins when it 
wants to. 

By means of this convention the 
company is doing an unusual job. 
Conventions have been held by 
mail. It is even possible that they 
have been held by air mail, al- 
though the company knows of no 
other examples and the files of 
Printers’ INK reveal none. 

What is unique about this idea 
is that it is being held during the 
busiest season of the year and is 
being used very definitely as a 
special stimulus for a sales drive. 
Thus it serves most of the pur- 
poses of a flesh-and-blood conven- 
tion but, in addition to that, ap- 
plies the stimulus at the time when 
it will be most productive. 

Thus the Phillips Company is 
pointing the way to other manufac- 
turers who are looking for some- 
thing unusually effective but out 
of the general run of merchandis- 
ing activity. 


+ 


Pear Bureau Augments Advertising 


The Oregon-Washington Pear Bureau, 
meeting recently in Portland, decided to 
launch an augmented advertising cam- 
paign for 1935, with the development of 
new domestic markets for winter pears 
as its major objective. A new table 
syrup, made from pears, is also — 
deve >» ~ and soon may be market 
E, R. Pooley, of Hood River, Oreg., was 
elected president, W. H. orsley, of 
The Izzard Company, Seattle advertis- 
ing agency, is secretary-manager. 

eee 


Joins St. Paul Agency 

C. J. Byrne has joined the staff of 
Harmon-McGinnis, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. He has in advertising 
work in the Northwest for twenty-three 


s. 
— eee 


Boland with Art Gravure 

Russell Boland, for the last four years 
with Class & Industrial Marketing and 
Advertising Age, has joined the sales 
staff of the Art Gravure Corporation at 
New York. 

















Advertising Allowances 


Wherein Miss Sims Answers Two Dissenters and Closes Case 
for Prosecution 


IRENE SICKEL SIMs 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Since two correspondents have 
replied in detail—over three and a 
half of your pages—to my short 
summary of some of the objections 
to co-operative advertising,* I hope 
that you will be able to find space 
for this rebuttal. 

It is easy to agree with all that 
Mr. S. F. Coons writes,** in favor 
of the allowance, provided that the 
co-operative advertiser finds the 
bulk of his accounts using the al- 
lowance with the wisdom Mr. 
Coons describes. 

But there are stores where such 
allowances are spent at the end of 
the month—when less charge pur- 
chasing is done—and in second- 
rate papers, in dull seasons. 

This doesn’t make sense, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arthur C. Fatt of the 
Grey Advertising Service,*** for— 
as he points out—the store is also 
spending its own good money in 
these less desirable papers and sea- 
sons, Quite true, but: 

A great many stores aim to keep 
all papers in their cities friendly 
to the store. Some of these papers 
are strong; some weak. To keep 
the strong papers from growing 
too strong and independent, many 
stores spread their advertising ap- 
propriation over all papers. Where 
they schedule 50 per cent of the 
space in the best-pulling paper, 
they may spend as much as 10 per 
cent in the paper that pulls worst. 

They’ve got to put some items in 
this space. No section manager 
ever requests it; they protest in 
varying degrees of firmness against 
having it charged against their de- 


° ~* “Where Co-operation Flops,” May 2, 


e 17. 
me “A Word for the Allowance,” May 


23, 
5 ae Plan Has Its Place,”” May 


23, page 44. 





partments. But, if they’ve got to 
use it, a number will say: “Well, 
you can put some of so-and-so’s al- 
lowance in that paper. Then, it 
will cost my department only one- 
half!” 

As Mr. Fatt fairly emphasizes, 
adverse weather conditions fall to 
the lot of the national advertiser 
as well as to him who makes an 
allowance to the retailer. But 
the national advertiser does get a 
break. While, in some stores when 
an important promotion is pulled 
out at the last minute because of 
bad weather predictions, there is 
no rule against substituting what- 
ever is at hand—and sometimes 
“whatever is at hand” is the manu- 
facturer’s electro! 


The Question of Unpleasant 
Advertising Companions 


As to unpleasant advertising com- 
panions—an alert agency tries to 
watch this for the national adver- 
tiser, requesting the newspaper's 
special attention to good position, 
appropriate company, etc. 

Careful re-reading of “Where 
Co-operation Flops” will reveal 
the number of modifiers used: “a 
a rule,” “many,” “certain good 
stores,” “most,” etc. Mr. Fatt ap- 
pears not only to have overlooked 
these, but he fails to include any 
exceptions in certain of his sen- 
tences. He says: 

“This is a mis-statement of fact” ; 
“neither is it true”; “not only is it 
incorrect.” Search “Where Co- 
operation Flops”—you will not find 
the claim that in 300 business days 
there are 300 promotional events 
on the store calendar . . . and no 
desirable space available to the co- 
operative advertiser, as Mr. Fatt 
apparently has read into the article. 
The words are: “Most retail store 
advertising departments are over- 
burdened with buyers’ requests for 
newspaper space”—so that by the 
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HERE’S A NEW ONE 


© 5,376 young, better than average income families 
who read SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE sa 
that they are interested in better < etal 
records. 

@ What does this mean? 


® Obviously, it means a market for phonograph 
records. 

@ It means that here are 5,376 homes made up of 
people who are not satisfied with the ordinary 
run of things, who supplement the radio with the 
music of their choice. It means homes where 
there is discrimination. 

@ One more thought—the best phonograph records 
cost money. 

® A collection of records of good music cannot be 
purchased at the Five and Dime. The young 

ple who buy them not only have desires for 
j tter things but have the money to satisfy their 
esires. 
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INTO THE RURAL TH 
POUR MANUFACTURED)DS 
FROM INDUSTRIAL CiRrS 


i movement of manufactured goods from the ifrth 
and East into the great consuming area of the agriuth 
has increased along with the increase in farm inconffrri- 
tory. A gain of 57.6 per cent in shipments of goodfhold 
and personal use was found when AAA examined th 
waybills of four trunk lines between the two sectio 


a 
(AAA Press Release, May 13, 1935). 
GP 


From woolen blankets and electrical appliances (YZ _ 
tables and shoe polish the increases varied BP 


from 26 to more than 1,000 per cent. Stoves “A 
and heaters, refrigerators and sewing 5 ‘Z 
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machines, radios and radio parts, floor cover- 
Ap 4 ings and toilet preparations, kitchen utensils 
Go and cabinets, plumbers’ ware and bath tubs 
ranged in between along with numberless other 
f/f products. What better proof than this could 
Jf | one ask that the South with its increased income 
f from cotton, tobacco, and numerous other farm 
products is now the great market place for the 
manufactured goods of the North and East? 


Progressive Farmer takes pride in the part it continues to 
have, through greatly increased advertising linage, in 
building up such sales gains for manufacturers of high 
class products. Progressive Farmer’s record of advertising 
carried and gained during 1934 and 1935 is convincing 
proof that advertisers and agencies accept Progressive 
Farmer for what it is—the most essential medium for 
influencing sales in the prosperous rural South. 


OGRESSIVE FARMER 


and Southern Ruralist 


hgham Raleigh Memphis Dallas 
k Avenue, New York Daily News Bldg., Chicago 


H’S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 
AB.C. Wet Paid Rate Base—850,000 Guaranteed 
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time all seasonal and store promo- 
tions have been played up—“only 
off-buying days, inappropriate sea- 
sons, or space in newspapers known 
to be less effective in their pulling 
power remain, as a rule, to be pro- 
rated,” etc. 

In his points 1 and 2, Mr. Fatt 
says that he does not believe all 
co-operative advertising is profit- 
able, or the proper policy for all 
manufacturers. 

And certainly none of us would 
say that no good comes from co- 
operative advertising. Much bril- 
liant work is being done by some 
department store advertising bu- 
reaus. With Mr. Coons, I believe 
that the local public has confidence 
in most of its retailers, and that 


— 


Cleveland Agency Changes Name 


Richardson-Plant, Inc., Cleveland, 
agency, has changed its name to Rich- 
ardson-Oswald, Inc. This change fol- 
lows the election of Charles Oswald as 
vice-president. He has been with the 
agency for five years as copy chief and 
art director. 

W. E. Richardson is president and 
treasurer, Lillian A. Yokey is secretary. 

John H. Dykstra, formerly of Mumm- 
Romer-Robbins & Pearson, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is now a member of the staff 
of Richardson-Oswald. 


New Account to Grey 

The Grey Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising for Inectint, a product 
of Sales Affiliates, Inc., New York. A 
test campaign, including newspaper and 
radio advertising, is being developed and 
will be run shortly in a large Eastern 
city. 

. - o 


Names Harvey-Massengale 


New accounts with the Harvey-Mas- 
sengale Company, Inc., Atlanta agency, 
are as follows: Artistic Beauty Insti- 
tute, Atlanta; Joseph W. Vestal & Son, 
Little Rock, Ark.; and the Tomellem 
Company, Calico Rock, Ark. 

. . . 


Appoints Luckey Bowman 
Luckey Bowman, Incorporated, has 
been appointed to handle the magazine 
advertising campaign of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons book department. Curtis F. 
Columbia is the account executive. 
. . 


—< Matchabelli 


- Rihas ing has Fs as sales 

rince Matchabelli 
Products Company, Ne York. Sales 
and advertising activities will be directed 
by Alexander Tarsaidze. 
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many a retailer’s ad—even when 
ugly according to type and art 
ideals—may outpull a nationally re- 
leased beautiful creation when this 
is not properly keyed to local con- 
ditions. 

But all the objections I listed do 
also obtain. They aren't isolated 
examples or of infrequent occur- 
rence. And if—by pointing them 
out—they inspire more national ad- 
vertisers to fortify their co-opera- 
tive allowances with clear restric- 
tions as to how the money is to he 
spent: at what time, in what paper, 
with what companions—it should 
be worth all the space which 
Printers’ INK has given this dis- 
cussion, 

IRENE SICKEL SIMs. 


+ 


Organizes Film Distribution Service 

Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
New York, has organized a new distribu 
tion service. This unit will operate 
under the name of Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service. 

It will arrange all details in connec- 
tion with showings of consumer and sales 
or dealer training pictures, in schools, 
clubs, churches or auditoriums. 

Offices will be maintained in key cities, 
from which sub-offices will be directed 
by means of ney uipped trucks which 
will make possible showings at any time 
and at any place sched ul The service 
also includes handling of supplementary 
entertainment, distribution of advertising 
material and checking of audience at- 
tendance. 

It will be operated in two divisions 
ERPI, under the direction of E. S. 
Gregg, distribution manager, will handle 


national campaigns. Local campaigns 
will be handled by licensee members. 
eee 


Campaign for Whiteley’s Scotch 


Alliance Distributors, Inc., United 
States agent for William Whiteley's 
Scotch whiskies, is planning an adver- 
tising campaign to retailer and consumer. 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc., New York, is 
in charge of the campaign. 


Nemer with Frizzel Agency 


Samuel N. Nemer, formerly with Cor- 
ning, Incorporated, St. Paul agency 
which was recently discontinued, has 
joined the staff of the Frizzel Advertis- 
ing Agency, Minneapolis. 

* *e o 


Joins Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


Allen B. ye formerly sales pro- 
motion —— = the Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, Chi a, 89 has joined Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, as an account executive. 
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Study Rate Differential 


Newspaper Advertising Executives, Following Frank Discussion, 
Appoint Fact-Finding Committee 


THEY gave old Gen. Rate Dif- 
ferential a thorough clinical ex- 
amination at the meeting of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
\ssociation at Chicago last week 
and the diagnosis was that he’s a 
pretty sick fellow. But, it was gen- 
erally agreed, the cure must be 
made in the private sanitariums and 
not in the public hospital. 

In other words, as brought out 
by speakers and in the discussion 
sessions, a collective analysis of 
the problem created by diversion 
of general advertising to the local 
or retail rate shows that it is be- 
coming increasingly serious. Yet, 
so far as remedial action is con- 
cerned, it consists of not one 
problem but many individual ones, 
each of which can only be solved 
by the individual publisher acting 
primarily in accordance with the 
conditions set by his own competi- 
tive situation. 

Consequently, as the newspaper 
executives see it, nothing is to be 
gained by adopting resolutions or 
setting up definitions. Their effec- 
tive contribution consists in ex- 
haustive, fact-finding study of the 
problem, followed by application of 
the analysis to the individual situa- 
tion, which application is of course 
up to the publisher. 

In line with this policy, a com- 
mittee was appointed to make a 
careful survey of all angles and 
report its conclusions. The per- 
sonnel of the committee was not 
made public. 

If the assembled membership 
needed any assurance that the sit- 
uation is getting no better fast, they 
quickly got it from several com- 
petent sources. 

As a representative of the adver- 
tising agents’ point of view, John 
Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, characterized the widening dif- 
ferential and the inevitable placing 
of national business on a local basis 


$l 





Irwin Maier 


as perhaps the most serious crisis 
which has arisen in agency-news- 
paper relations. 

The only effective answer to the 
problem, to Mr. Benson’s view, is 
equalizing or approximating the 
general and retail rates, and as a 
first step in this direction he recom- 
mended a moderate raise in the re- 
tail scale. The difficulty of getting 
local dealers to accept higher rates, 
he believes, can be met by making 
a frank statement of the facts, pre- 
senting actual figures to show how 
the national advertiser is paying all 
the publisher’s net profit and ena- 
bling a subnormal rate to be charged 
to the retailer, and how, inevitably, 
the former overcomes that handi- 
cap by seeking and obtaining the 
local rate. 

Mr. Benson also suggested that 
quantity discounts to large depart- 
ment stores, under which much 
space is re-sold at a profit to na- 
tional advertisers, be gradually elim- 
inated in fairness to the small re- 
tailer as well as to the national 
advertiser. 

An idea of what is going on in 
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the retailer’s mind on this matter 
was presented by Mary Murphy, 
advertising manager of The Fair, 
Chicago, who followed Mr. Benson 
on the platform. Her expression 
did nothing to simplify the dilemma, 
for, said she: 

“We retailers think the local rate 
is very high as it is. Maybe not 
for 1929, but high for today when 
the results of newspaper advertis- 
ing are not as good as they were 
a few years ago. I don’t think this 
is any time for a rate increase.” 

Further evidence on the increas- 
ing seriousness of the problem was 
presented by a non-partisan ob- 
server—William D. Nugent, vice- 
president of Media Records, Inc. 
The continued trend of transfer 
of national appropriations through 
local channels is clearly indicated 
in linage figures for a recent four- 
month period, he stated. For in- 
stance, whereas department store 
linage as a whole increased 6 per 
cent over the preceding year, the 
linage of the refrigeration depart- 
ments increased 152 per cent. Retail 
drug advertising has increased 16 
per cent, much of which is undoubt- 
edly traceable to the use of national 
advertisers’ money. Retail grocery 
linage has increased to a degree 
almost identical with the decrease 
of general advertising of grocery 
store products—11 per cent. 

A little later the executives heard 
from the publishers’ representatives 
sector. The speaker was John Fitz- 
gerald, of Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., 
and president of the Newspaper 
Representatives Association of Chi- 


— 


Death of B. T. Dillon 


B. Turley Dillon, director of local 
advertising for the New York Daily 
Mirror, died suddenly at his home in 
Hartsdale on June 17 as he was pre- 
paring to leave for his office, aged 
forty-one. His death it is believed was 
the result of an illness he contracted 
while serving with the 107th New York 
Infantry in France. 

At one time he headed his own fi- 
nancial advertising agency, but most of 
his business activity was in connection 
with the New York American and the 
Mirror. 

Mr. Dillon had been prominent in the 
civic life of Westchester and last year 
was elected president of the Greenburgh 
Town Democratic Committee. 
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cago, who declared that a decided 
antipathy in newspaper establish- 
ments against the advertising agency 
structure as a whole has been re- 
sponsible, in a large measure for 
the ready acceptance of general ad- 
vertising at retail rates. 

Irwin Maier, advertising manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal, was 
elected president for the coming 
year, following unanimous endorse- 
ment of the nominating commit- 
tee ticket offered by Frank E. 
Westcott, Gary, Ind., Post-Tribune. 
Norman S. Rose, advertising man- 
ager of The Christian Science 
Monitor, was elected to the office 
of vice-president of the associa- 
tion. 

Directors elected were: George 
G. Steele, Philadelphia Inquirer ; 
Chesser M. Campbell, Chicago 
Tribune; and George J. Auer, 
New York Herald Tribune, the 
retiring president. 

Hoyt F. Boylan, Richmond, Ind., 
Palladium-Item, continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The convention opened, appro- 
priately, with a tribute to a man 
whose passing has left a place in 
the ranks of the association which 
will never quite be filled—the late 
William E. Donahue, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. “Bill” was always 
a leading figure in the group’s de- 
liberations and, as stated in a me- 
morial resolution presented by 
President George J. Auer and 
unanimously adopted, “his wisdom, 
ideals and experience played an 
important part in shaping our 
policies.” 


+ 


Appointed by Coward Shoe 


The Coward Shoe Company, New 
York, has appointed Atherton Pettingell, 
executive vice-president of the Blaker 
Advertising Agency, New York, as ad- 
vertising agency counsel. The Coward 
advertising department, under the direc- 
tion of Simon Inselbuch, will continue 
to place space orders direct with pub- 
lications. a 

a 


Has Powder Puff Account 

The Furlager Mfg. Company, New 
York, has appointed Norman D. Waters 
& Associates, of that city, to handle 
sales promotion and advertising of 
Maiesta powder puffs. 

Howard Wilson has joined the Waters 
agency as a copy writer. 
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cy 
WXYZ 


Detroit's Leading Independent Station 
Joins 
NBC Blue Network 


HE National Broadcasting Company announces that 
station W X YZ, Detroit,willjointhe NBC blue(WJZ) 
Network on September 29, 1935, when the N BC franchise 
for complete Blue Network service will become effective. 
WXYZ, operated by the Kunsky-Trendle Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, justifies its claim to the title of “Detroit's 
Leading Independent Station” not only by reason of its 
fine local programming but also because of its leadership 
in establishing and maintaining high standards of adver- 
tising ethics and practices. With the inclusion in its 
program schedules of a representative list of popular 
NBC programs, WXYZ promises to rank even higher 
in the favor of Detroit listeners. 

With its 1000-watt transmitter, centrally located in 
Greater Detroit, WXYZ delivers a strong, clear signal 
throughout the nation’s fourth largest market, providing the 
quality coverage rightly demanded by network advertisers. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ DETROIT ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sleeping Bags 


This New Product Was a “Natural” and Is Fast Developing 
into a Staple Item 


By Eldridge Peterson 


HE months of deliberation, the 
surveys, the hesitancy over the 
expense of new equipment and 
machinery—these preliminary head- 
aches to the addition of a new 
product were missing when, several 
years ago, the American Pad & 
Textile Company decided to man- 
ufacture Ta-pat-co sleeping bags. 
For in this new item the company 
was blessed with a “natural”—a 
product that fitted in with the plant, 
material and equipment already 
available, better perhaps than any 
item that might result from a long 
and deliberate search. Such pre- 
liminaries, in all probability, would 
have entailed more expense than 
the decision to start the manufac- 
ture of these bags immediately. 
The company was already en- 
gaged in the manufacture of such 
items as life-save belts, life pre- 
servers, deck-chair pads, deck mats, 
outing cushions and shooting mats, 
in the making of which they used 
kapok, grown in Java and obtained 
from the pods of the Ceiba tree. 
This material is used as a filling for 
the items already mentioned and 
would also be one of the principal 
materials used in making the sleep- 
ing bags. For making its other 
products the company also was 
equipped with a dye plant to dye 
and waterproof their goods, and 
so it can readily be seen that the 
set up was especially adapted to 
the manufacture of the new item. 
In addition, of course, the com- 
pany was aware of a fact that no 
survey was needed to substantiate 
—namely, that there is today a 
growing interest in outdoor life. 
Although the most extensive use 
of sleeping bags may have been 
previously confined to hunters and 
fishermen, more particularly in the 


Northern sections of the country, 





no one could fail to note the in- 
crease in motor touring and camp- 
ing, which indicated a _ potential 
market for the product contem- 
plated. 

In the light of these facts, the 
company had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose—and if it 
should lose, the expense involved 
would not be so great as to matter 
to any great extent. 


Merchandising Aspects of 
the New Item 


When it came time to think of 
how the new product should be 
merchandised, the company’s rea- 
soning was somewhat as follows: 

Hudson Bay blankets have long 
been a staple item in sporting goods 
stores for use by canoeists, campers 
and other devotees of outdoor life. 
There was no reason why sleeping 
bags might not also become staple 
merchandise with sporting goods 
dealers, since these bags have sev- 
eral advantages that blankets do 
not offer. The sleeping bag would 
be simpler, quicker and easier for 
automobile tourists. Then, too, the 
use of sleeping porches is unques- 
tionably on the increase. On a 
sleeping porch in the winter you 
can pile on blankets but it’s diffi- 
cult to eliminate the “cracks” in 
the covers. This led the company 
to think about sleeping bags for 
use on porches and to develop a 
product which in its advertising 
features the expression, “The Zip- 
per Seals You In.” 


A small advertising schedule was! 


made up and after the amount of 
money this would cost was calcu- 
lated, the company saw that it 
would have to sell 4,000 sleeping 
bags in the following twelve 
months to justify this advertising. 
When put into round numbers that 
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At first a coupon was used—later copy stresses the logotype to identify 
trade name with dealers 


seemed a pretty large order. Of 
course, even if that number weren't 
sold, the company could feel that 
the first year at least was being 
given over to educational work and 
in getting the new item started on 
its way. 

When this number was placed 
before the advertising agency han- 
dling the campaign, the agency 
really had no idea whether it could 
sell 500 or 5,000 inasmuch as this 
was an untried field and there really 
was no way to gauge sales poten- 
tialities and the appropriation was 
not a large one. 

And so the advertisements were 
released. Although the company 
hoped some day to wedge into the 
sporting goods trade with its 
sleeping bags as a staple item, at 
the outset it knew that it would 
have to use a fly rod, so to speak, 
and throw a lure to fish out pros- 
pects. For some time at least it 
felt it had to land actual orders 
with its own landing net—by direct 
mail. 

Therefore, the advertisements 
bore coupons, designed to draw in- 
quiries rather than to play up the 
company’s name in the logotype. 
Consumer space was run 4n regu- 
lation outdoors publications backed 
up by such special publications as 
those that go to dude ranches and 
other special classifications. 

The company also realized that 
boy publications were a good 


medium for advertising any articles 





with outdoor or sport appeal. It 
saw, too, that a future market lay 
with these boys if they could be 
educated to the use and desire for 
a sleeping bag that would carry 
over to the time when they be- 
came men and in a position to in- 
dulge their liking for outdoor 


rts. 

While these coupon advertise- 
ments were appearing (they pro- 
duced a great deal of business and 
the company realizes that even for 
a long time to come it will have 
to depend on mail for its orders) 
the company set to work to achieve 
its ultimate goal. This was to es- 
tablish dealers and have them co- 


- operate in the matter of displays 


and other ways to further the sale 
of the product. It was not long 
before the company’s advertising 
made sure to refer to the dealer 
continually and to seek his co- 
operation through the inquiries pro- 
duced by the advertisements. 

As the campaign progressed, the 
company, more and more, used its 
advertising to ask customers to see 
their dealers or to send in the 
dealer’s name. In the latter case 
the company went after the dealer 
_ tried to make the sale through 

im. 

The latest advertisements being 
used by the company are interesting 
when compared with the first ad- 
vertisements. The mail-order type 
of copy, with a coupon and no 
stress on the logotype, has given 
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way to an absence of the coupon 
and more stress on the company 
name in order to influence the 
dealer and the trade. 

Small space spread over quite a 
lengthy list of publications and also 
in hand books, guide books and 
other publications of a similar na- 
ture, stressing the Ta-pat-co name, 
plus the Ta-pat-co advertising of its 
other products in other mediums, 
has worked out very effectively and 
the company at the present time is 
gratified to report that it looks as 
though sleeping bags will becotne 
a staple item of merchandise with 
sporting goods dealers much more 
quickly than was dreamt of twelve 
months ago. 

Strictly trade-paper advertising 
is also accelerating the achievement 
of this goal. 

Whereas 4,000 was set as the 
number of bags that should be sold 
for the year, suffice it to say the 
firm has been far from disap- 
pointed. It is true that Govern- 


_ 


White Export Headquarters 
in Cleveland 


Export headquarters of The White 
Motor Company have been re-established 
at the home office of the company in 
Cleveland under Robert L. Boughton as 
export manager. For the last two years, 
the Studebaker Export Corporation, of 
South Bend, Ind., has handled the over- 
seas activities of White. Prior to this 
Mr. Boughton held the position to which 
he has been re-appointed. 

- . 7 


Morenus Adds to Staff 


Lew B. Hagerman, formerly with the 
Beecher Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
has joined the orenus Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, as vice-president. O. 
Goes, formerly head of Radio Publicity, 
Inc., has also joined Morenus as director 
of merchandising and as an account ex- 


ecutive. 
. . . 


Mitchell Fenberg Appointment 
The Mitchell Fenberg Studios of Ad- 
vertising Art, Inc., New York, pockngs 
design, etc., has appointed Alfred 
Bollinger as manager of sales. He for- 
merly was with the Tabard Press. 
. - 


Windmuller Leaves Agency 


Robert Windmuller has sold his inter- 
est in Morris, Windmuller & Enzinger, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, and 
has resigned as vice-president and di- 
rector, 
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ment contracts have been greatly 
responsible for the showing—but 
it is also true that on straight sales 
the company has exceeded vastly 
the anticipations that its execu- 
tives had in the beginning. 

The success of the new product 
has also led to two other new items. 
While the proper place for the use 
of a sleeping bag seems to be in 
a tent or cabin, sleeping porch or 
auto tourist camp, nevertheless the 
company has brought out a type 
of bag with a canopy top for use in 
the open air for light camping, or 
even on short canoe trips when one 
is compelled to go especially “light.” 
Accordingly, it has developed a 
mosquito netting attachment for 
Ta-pat-co bags and this has been 
done and a patent granted on this 
special type. 

The other item developed by the 
company is the duffel bag, a pack 
developed for rough handling and 
capable of taking terrific punish- 
ment on the “trail.” 


+ 


G. R. Rich, Sr., Heads 
New Business 


Geor R. Rich, Sr., who founded 
the Wilcox-Rich automotive business in 
Battle Creek, Mich., has incorporated 
the Rich Manufacturing Company at 
that city. The company will produce a 
new type of valve for internal combus- 
tion engines, a new cylinder head, and 
a household gas meter. Advertising cam- 
paigns are being planned for these prod- 
ucts. 

. . . 


Name Kaufman Agency 


New accounts with the Henry J. 
Kaufman Advertising Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C., are Sabine Broadcasting 
Station KFDM; Gavos Manufacturing 
Company, oilers for overhead valve mo- 
tors; and Radio Research Company, Inc., 
radio receiving and transmitting equip- 
ment. 

eee 


Advanced by Graham-Paige 


Lansing W. Thoms has been ap- 

pointed director of districts for the Gra- 

am-Paige Motors Corporation, Detroit. 

He has m Boston district manager of 

the company. He will have supervision 
of all district managers. 
. 7 ” 


Has School Account 

Saint Paul’s School, of Garden City, 
N. Y., has appointed the Empire Ad- 
vertising Service, New York, to direct 
its advertising. 
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URHAVING CREAM? 


ea y Can You Answer These Questions ? 


1. What population characteristics are of 
primary importance in the sale of shav- 
ing cream? 


2. What is the per capita consumption 
of shaving cream for Greater Cleveland? 
For each county of the ee Cleveland 
Market? 


How much shaving cream can be sold 
in Greater Cleveland? In the Compact 
Cleveland Market? 





What percentage of shaving cream is sold 
in the cities (10,000 or over) of the Com- 
pact Cleveland Market? 


Are there more drug outlets in Greater 
Cleveland than in the balance of the 
Compact Cleveland Market? 


Do you know how many shavers there 
are in Greater Cleveland? in the Com- 
pact Cleveland Market? 


Will cities of equal size buy equal 
amounts of shaving cream? 


Do you know the potential shaving cream 
volume for your wholesalers’ sales terri- 
tory in the Compact Cleveland Market? 
This information might be the means of 
persuading wholesalers to stock your 
brand or increase the sales efforts they 
are putting forth on your product. 


We will be glad to place this information in your 


hands, if you will write for it. Address the Market 
Survey Department of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


PLAIN DEALER - 











STPONEMENT of the re- 
vised schedule of dues for pub- 
lisher members of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations has been voted 
in a mail ballot of members of the 
board of directors completed last 
week. Billings for the quarter be- 
ginning July 1 will, accordingly, be 
made on the old basis. 

This action was taken in recog- 
nition of the request for further 
consideration of the proposed in- 
crease in dues made by the news- 
paper committee which recently 
completed a survey of the Bureau’s 
operations. The next meeting of 
the board is not scheduled until 
June 28 and this would not have 
permitted sufficient time for the 
management of the Bureau to have 
proceeded with the July 1 billing in 
accordance with the course decided 
on at that meeting. 

The newspaper committee holds, 
from its analysis of Bureau finances, 
that the added revenue to be pro- 
vided by the revised schedule is not 


+ 


Death of T. N. Francis 


Thomas N. Francis, a representative 
of The Quality Group, New York, died 
on June 12 at that city. Actively identi- 
fied with newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising in the Middle West for a number 
of years, he came to New York in 1912 
to join the gerestion staff of Harpers 
Magazine. He later Tiscams advertising 
manager of that publication. Mr. Fran- 
cis, who was sixty-three years old and 
an expert oarsman, was well known in 
rowing circles. 

” . e 


Burkhart Appoints Ridgway Agency 

The F. Burkhart Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, ‘‘Fobafimi,” a fabricated insulator 
for mattresses and couches, has ap- 
pointed the Ridgway Company, St. Louis 
agency, to direct its advertising. Busi- 
ness publications in the bedding and 
furniture fields _ be used. 

= . 


Mosely Starts aie 


The Mosely Selective List Service, 
mailing lists, has been formed by James 
M. Mosely, with offices at 230 Congress 
Street, Boston. e formerly was man- 
ager of D-R Special List Bureau and an 
— executive of Dickie-Raymond, 
ne, 


Defer A. B. C. Dues Boost 


necessary to the efficient operation 
of the Bureau. Its finding was that 
the A. B. C. is operating at a small 
profit. 

The revised dues set-up was first 
proposed at the annual convention 
last fall, following an exhaustive 
study conducted by a special dues 
committee. A deficit of over $19,000 
in the previous year’s operations 
made an upward revision seem nec- 
essary to the preservation of the 
quality of the Bureau’s service. 
The new rate structure was adopted 
in principle by an almost unanimous 
vote of the membership at that 
time, the actual determination of 
the scale of payment to be applied 
to the structure being left to the 
discretion of the board of the 
Bureau. 

The deferment just voted applies 
to all publisher divisions, but does 
not affect the changed schedules 
for advertisers and agencies, which 
were put into effect the first of 
the year. 


+ 


Appoints Campbell-Sanford 


The Campbell-Sanford Advertising 
Company, Cleveland, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of another prod- 
uct of the Philip R. Park Company, 
Petkelp, for dogs and cats. This agency 
is also starting a campaign for the 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Cor- 
poration for Nico- Fume, in a new pres- 
sure fumigator container. Florists and 
market gardening publications are being 
used. 

eee 


To Head Tacoma Club 


The following nominations, tantamount 
to election, have been made for officers 
of the Tacoma, Wash., Advertising Club: 
Lee P. Merrill, Griffin Fuel Company, 
president; Harry Smith, first 
vice- president; James Mellinger, second 
vice-president; and J. Corning Todd, 
secretary and treasurer. 


With Kellett Autogiro 


B. B. Pinco, formerly with the New 
York Post and the Fairchild Publica- 
toins, is now with the Kellett Autogiro 
Corporation, Sky Ads Division. As a 
member of the sales department he will 
contact accounts in New York, 
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I See Where... 


UNE 30, end of Government fiscal year, will show three billion dollars 

deficit for Federal Government, according to The United States News. 
. . . Oyster producers and dealers plan to spend $100,000 in advertising, 
and Massachusetts Fisheries Association plans co-operative advertising 
campaign, according to Atlantic Fisherman. . . . Chances for passage 
of Food and Drug Bill perk up over week-end. . . . AAA amendments 
introduced by Representative Marvin Jones of Texas as H.R. 8492 on 
June 14, reported out of Committee by Jones, with amendment and re- 
port No. 1241, on 15th with definition of interstate commerce changed 
and arbitrary secretarial “orders’—disguise for licenses—limited 
considerably. . . . 

. « 
Insecticide and disinfectant manufacturers plan national educational cam- 
paign, according to New York Journal of Commerce. . . . For seventh 
time in ten years, Canadian Senate Committee throws out bill compelling 
newspapers to publish names of stockholders. ... NRA Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board, according to A. P. dispatch, recommends permanent “De- 
partment of the Consumer”—an idea first advanced by Consumers Re- 
search. No one accuses them of doing it to hold jobs. ... 
. . . 


FTC statement of work for May shows twenty-nine cease and desist 
stipulations on false and misleading representations for month. . 

Canadian Parliament gets bill to establish Dominion Trade and Industry 
Commission and legalizing price and production agreements. . .. HOLC 
announces June 13, that since its inception two years ago it has made 
loans amounting to $2,628,072,349. . . . House passes bill creating Federal 


central statistical board. . . . Pennsylvania legislature passes cigarette 

tax. . . . Ohio Supreme Court holds State NRA unconstitutional. .. . 
. . . 

North Dakota to get special referendum on sales tax July 15. . . . Resolu- 


tion censoring officials of American Medical Association for granting 
seal to advertisers being prosecuted under food and drug laws and for 
general conduct of A. M. A. magazine squelched at A. M. A. annual con- 
vention, according to New York World-Telegram, and two milder reso- 
lutions substituted. . . . 
. . . 

Brookings Institution report concludes AAA’s wheat program of very 
doubtful value. . . . United States Wholesale Grocers Association asks 
its members to send Congressman Patman, head of committee to investi- 
gate American Retail Federation, all helpful data possible, according to 
New York Journal of Commerce. Association of Buying Offices en- 
dorses ARF, according to New York Times, while New York Herald 
Tribune reports aims and purposes of ARF endorsed by National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. . . . Representative Patman, after two or 
three speeches in House damning chain stores, etc., introduces H.R. 8442 
forbidding discrimination in prices, payment of false brokerage allow- 
ances, payment of advertising allowances, etc. Bill referred to Com- 


mittee on Judiciary. .. . 
. . . 


Better get and read copies of A. 3007 and H.R, 8389, being companion 
61 
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bills to amend Federal Trade Commission Act. . . 
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. Department of Agri- 


culture announces farm income increase in first four months 1935. . . 

Bureau of Business Research of Harvard Business School reports earn- 

ings of department stores and specialty stores larger in 1934 than 1933, 
. Fairchild Publications retail price index shows continuation of down- 


ward movement... . 


Wholesale commodity price index for week ending 


June 8, down 0.4 per cent, being now 79.9 per cent of 1926 average, says 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. .. . 


Department of Commerce reports daily average sales of variety stores 
decreased from April to May, with May sales 4%4 per cent below May, 


1934 but 10 per cent above 1933... . 


Cigarette sales for first quarter 1935 


total 41,540,000,000 cigarettes, according to New York American, being 
largest amount for comparative periods in the industry’s history. . . . 
Total unemployment in United States rose from 37,370,000 in March to 


37,734,000 in April, says 
Hamilton Institute. .. . 


“Business Conditions Weekly” of Alexander 


Future of business still depends on whether reform is officially given 


precedence over recovery, 
enduring reform, says 


+ 


Start New Farm Section 


Starting with the July issue, The 
State Farmer, an agricultural news sec- 
tion, was distributed by forty newspapers 
in North and South Carolina, which will 
continue its distribution with others be- 
ing added from time to time. The 
Carolina Farmer, with headquarters at 
Fletcher, N. C., is publisher of The 
State Farmer and the company has the 
same officers. Carl A. Baumann, for- 
merly vice-president of Durkee Famous 
Foods, is president. The State Farmer 
will be edited by Charles M. McLennan, 
who is also editor of Florida Farm & 
Grove. 

7 . s 


St. Louis Ad Golfers Tourney 


In the June tournament of the St. 
Louis Advertising Golf Association, first 
rize was won by Norman Terry with a 
low net of 68. Other winners were: 
om C. Simmons, 70; A. D. McKinney, 

; Jack Wolff, 72; Paul Fish and Leigh 
aoae each tied with 73. James 
Kearney, Jr., won low gross. 

o ” 6 


Death of J. J. Kirby 


J. J. Kirby, for Crantys “six years sec- 
retary-treasurer of . W.. Fitch 
Company, Des Moines, died recently. He 
had been engaged in newspaper work 
before he joined the Fitch company. 

. * . 


Returns to Mueller Furnace 


V. P. Brehm, for the last year with 
the rag dl Printing Company, has re- 
joined the L. J. Mueller Furnace Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, resuming his former 
position of advertising manager. 


or recovery is considered as a prerequisite to 
“Business Bulletin” of Cleveland Trust Company. 


G. M. S. 


+ + 


Ida F. Ziegler Heads M. A.S.A 


Ida F. Ziegler, of the Knickerbocker 
Letter Shop, has been elected president 
of the Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion of New York. This is the first time 
that a woman has held this office. 

Other officers elected are: Vice- 
ident, Edward N. Mayer, James 
Inc.; treasurer, John McD. Kane, Ad- 
vertisers’ Mailing Service, Inc., and 
secretary, Emma S eitlin, Zeitlin Service. 

Directors elected are: Frances 
Hildreth, St. John Letter Company, Inc.; 
John J. Patafio, Ambassador Letter 
Service, John J. Fitzpatrick, Service 
Bureau, Jess Abrams, | 
pany. 


res 
ray, 


Will Advertise New Shoe 


The Johnson, Stephens & Skinkle Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, has appointed Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., to handle the ad- 
vertising of its new ‘“‘Rythm-Step” brand 
style and health shoes. Women’s maga- 
zines, newspapers and radio will be 


used. 
eee 


George I. Petroe Appointed 


George I. Petroe has been appointed 
advertising manager of The McBougall 
Butler Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
manufacturer of paint, — Wy 
lacquer. 


nl 


Has Everlastik Account 


Everlastik, Incorporated, manufacturer 
of elastic fabrics, has appointed the 
H. B. Humphrey Company, Boston 
agency, to direct its advertising. 
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Media Records show that during May the New York 
American published more Retail Grocers Advertising 
than any other New York newspaper. 


Food advertisers like the American because New York 
women like the American. Women like it because 
it publishes more material for their special reading 
than does any other New York morning newspaper. 
They like its Homemakers’ Department—a distinct in- 
novation in the treatment of women’s home news. They 
like its Homemakers’ Club (more than 14,000 women 
have enrolled since January Ist). They like Prunella 
Wood’s fashions (1500 women phoned about ONE 
dress shown). They like Alice Hughes’ shopping com- 
ment . . . Cholly Knickerbocker’s Society News eh 

and they follow, by tens of thousands, Prudence Penny's 8 
articles on food and household economics. 


This leadership in local fodd advertising 
makes the New York American an ESSEN- 
TIAL factor in the advertising plans of 
Nationally Represented by products to be sold to New York women. 


PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
Write for details of the unusual 
Vew York Chicago Boston merchandising plan offered by the 
Detroit Philadelphia New York American Homemakers’ 
Department. 


New Mork American’ 





San Francisco Los Angeles 














NEW YORK’S MOST INTERESTING NEWSPAPER 








Inland Daily Press Approves 


Audit Report Pleases 


Report of Special A. B. C. 


Newspaper Committee 


UNQUALIFIED approval of 

the findings of the Special 
Newspaper Committee which re- 
cently “audited” the rules and regu- 
lations of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations was registered at the 
convention of the Inland Daily 
Press Association at Chicago last 
week. “Immediate adoption of the 
changes proposed” was urged in 
the resolution. 

Special attention was paid to the 
proposed increase in A. B. C. dues, 
scheduled to go into effect July 1. 
The resolution requests the board 
of directors of the Bureau to 
“make a careful re-survey of the 
budget” and expresses the convic- 
tion that, by the time of the 
annual meeting next fall and the 
full consideration of the Special 
Committee’s analysis of Bureau 
finances by the entire membership, 
agreement will have been reached 
that the Bureau can operate effi- 
ciently without any increase of 
dues. 

Naturally only the newspapers 
which are members of the A. B. C. 
participated in the action. There are 
145 of these in the Inland member- 
ship. Total is 265 and to the re- 
maining 120 and possibly to the 
world at large, the above-mentioned 
resolution presents this concluding 
thought: “When and if the 
Committee’s recommendations are 
adopted we recommend to the other 
Inland members who are not now 
Audit Bureau members, that they, 
too, join with us and add their 
enthusiastic support for ‘Truth in 
Circulation.’ ” 

By a coincidence the Inland re- 
solvers got swell service on their 
request for a postponement of the 
July 1 dues increase. The resolu- 
tion was adopted last Wednesday 
morning. On the following day 
the A. B. C. directors completed a 
mail vote, as noted elsewhere in 
this issue, by which the application 


of the proposed new dues schedule 
was deferred 

A second resolution on A. B. C. 
matters approved in principle the 
Special Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the Bureau adopt the rule 
of billing all excess auditing costs 
to the media causing same, but 
urged caution that “dissension and 
question not arise by such action.” 
It is suggested that the Bureau 
take immediate steps to eliminate 
or minimize excess costs by stand- 
ardizing auditors’ practice and time 
required for audits in the various 
circulation brackets. 

The various industrial relation 
angles which remain in the wake 
of the late NRA code occupied a 
major measure of attention at the 
session. Prevailing sentiment was 
that publishers will abide by the 
conditions contained in the news- 
paper code so long as business con- 
ditions permit. 


Refunds on Code Assessments 
Waived 


Action was taken, as recom- 
mended by President Linwood I. 
Noyes, to waive refunds due on 
the code assessments. The unex- 
pended moneys are to be turned 
over to the Code Committee to 
serve as a “defense fund” where- 
with publishers’ interests may be 
adequately represented in such na- 
tional problems as the new NRA, 
the Labor Dispute bill, the AAA 
amendments, the Black thirty-hour 
bill, revised food and drug legisla- 
tion and so on. 

Another live topic was the mat- 
ter of increasing subscription 
charges to a level where the reader 
pays a larger share of the cost of 
the newspaper. Several publishers 
reported that such increases had 
been successfully put into effect on 
their respective papers and numer- 
ous others indicated they are seri- 
ously considering a similar move. 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


May Newspaper Linage Shows Gain Over 1934; Farm 
Papers Decline Slightly 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


THE newspaper index for May, 
1935, is 80.4 which is a gain 
of 2.2 per cent over April, when 
the index was 78.7. 

The advance in the index for 
May as compared with April rep- 
resents the gain after the usual 
corrections for number of days in 
the month, for seasonal change, 
etc. Actual linage for May is 2.7 
per cent above April because May 
is a longer month, When May 
linage is reduced to a thirty-day 
basis, however, May newspaper 
advertising normally shows a slight 
drop-off from April. Consequently 
the increase in the index, which 


is corrected for seasonal variation, 
means that in May there was 
less than the usual seasonal de- 
cline. 

The May index also registered 
a gain of 3.3 per cent over May, 
1934. This is the smallest gain 
recorded by the newspaper index 
for any month this year over the 
corresponding month of 1934. 


Farm Papers 


Farm paper advertising for May 
as reflected by the P. I. Index is 
up 12 per cent from April. The 
farm paper index stands at 64.6 
for May as compared with 57.7 for 


MONTHLY INDEX OF FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 
100 © MONTHLY AVERAGE 1928-1932 INCLUSIVE 
Corrected Por Seasonal Variation 
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April. The change in May farm 
paper advertising from April rep- 
resents the gain after the usual 
adjustments were made, includ- 
ing correction for seasonal varia- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the farm 


paper index shows a slight decline 
of 18 per cent from May, 1934, 
when the index was 65.8. May is 
the first month during 1935 when 
the farm paper index registered a 
drop-off from the corresponding 
month of last year. 
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ere 75% of all retail buying is 


Foods, cosmetics, apparel, home equipment 
a 
these markets TOWER masses all cir- 
ation Both the newsstand and Woolworth Sales 
a 


77,911 TOWER families in 500,000 and 


over cities Leading all women’s magazines save one 


160,000 TOWER families in New York City 


More circulation than any woman's magazine 


Sell this new market of younger house- 
i Thru TOWER... using the finest authors in America 


IN 1276 BUSY MARKETS » THE YOUNGER HOUSEWIVES’ MAGAZINES 









Professors and Advertising 


Discussion Over Bradbury Article Waxes Right Merrily; Two 
More State Their Views 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


This “pink-cheeked professor’ 
squabble has all the earmarks of a 
good free-for-all with no holds 
barred so I'd like to stick my ladle 
into the witches’ brew. The remarks 
of Associate Professor Porosky* 
while quite facetious are so ab- 
surdly illogical that it seems 
hardly worth the trouble to an- 
swer him. But the prospect of a 
good brawl has always intrigued 
me so I’m going to start swinging. 

Professor Porosky’s main ob- 
jection to Mr. Bradbury’s article** 
seems to be the fact that all pro- 
fessors (and associate professors) 
in Mr. B’s estimation are pink 
cheeked. With this canker sore 
rankling in his breast the professor 
jumps to a condemnation of adver- 
tising as a whole. 

Why, my dear professor, did you 
not confine your attack to the ap- 
pearance of the advertising man? 
Oh I assure you you would have 
just cause and much ammunition 
with which to take pot shots. For 
instance you might have depicted 
him as a baggy-kneed individual, 
badly in need of a haircut with a 
haunted look in his shifty eyes. Or, 
filching a few adjective combina- 
tions from Sinclair Lewis, you 
might have pictured him as a sort 
of glorified Babbitt. Or there’s the 
smooth city slicker type subtly 
pumping untruths into a credulous 
public. But no, you neglected these 
fertile fields and chose to tilt lances 
against the windmills of advertising 
in the hope of breaking them down 
and exposing their weakness to an 
unsuspecting public. 

Let us see, then, just how your 
arguments stand up under close 
scrutiny. Our professor objects to 


*“Pink-Cheeked Professors,” PRiNTERS’ 
Ink, June 6, 1935, page 47. 

** “Getting Offensive,” Printers’ INK, 
May 9, 1935, page 7. 


Mr. B’s remark that “Selling and 
advertising are the things that have 
kept our race interested in new 
ideas and directed toward new am- 
bitions.” The professor’s somewhat 
cynical answer: “By this Mr 
Bradbury must mean that adver- 
tising which claims to make any- 
one subscribing for the course the 
life of the party by telling him the 
answers in ten lessons. Or is the 
ad which shows the delectable al- 
luring lady succumbing to the 
blandishments of our hero because 
she used someone’s pet hip remover 
supposed to have raised our stand- 
ard of living?” 


How about Universities 
That Advertise? 


How about Columbia University 
Extension, my dear professor. Or 
L.C.S., or St. Johns or a score of 
other colleges that advertise. Do 
they come under the same category 
as our pet hip remover? Isn't it 
possible that by advertising they 
are making many ambitious youths 
conscious of the advantages of a 
liberal education? In this argu- 
ment, then, you use a very old 
method of persuasion, namely skil- 
fully pulling some isolated examples 
out of the whole mass of advertis- 
ers and using them as representa- 
tive examples. 

In Professor Porosky’s next argu- 
gument he suggests that “in the old 
days people didn’t need to have ad- 
vertising to plant corn and wheat, 
and go out in the woods and shoot 
a deer or two. Their hunger 
was enough.” But conditions have 
changed . . surely you must be 
aware of that, professor? A per- 
son is no longer able to take the 
old rifle from the wall, stalk a 
deer on Fifth Avenue or plant 
some corn in the middle of Forty- 
second Street. 

A host of new products have 
been put on the market and life is 
no longer the simple routine it was 
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in the good old days. In order to 
move these products the manufac- 
turer must advertise. Else how 
is the consumer to know that the 
product is for sale? Surely all 
products cannot be displayed in 
shop windows. Or be sold by word 
of mouth advertising. No, in this 
complex civilization the manufac- 
turer must tell the consumer all 
about his product. Until Professor 
Porosky or one of his associates 
discovers some telepathic means of 
projecting into the minds of the 
consumer the fact that his mer- 
chandise is for sale I am afraid the 
manufacturer will have to stick to 
the old tried-and-true methods of 
advertising. 

“I don’t think that the smash 
would be so loud if we found that 
our radio spouted music for a few 
days instead of a mixture of 
Gershwin and halitosis cure, or 
someone’s pet urge for stoppage of 
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the bowels.” How you do go on, 
professor. Just how is our radio 
going to spout music if there are 
no sponsors to pay for it? Com- 
pare the quality of our radio pro- 
grams with foreign government 
subsidized programs and you have 
your answer. 

Toward the end of the article 
Professor Porosky suddenly places 
himself in the role of fair haired 
St. George about to slay the 
naughty dragon Advertising. Be- 
fore destroying the dragon, how- 
ever, St. George rattles a few 
times and tells Advertising that if 
it will be good in the future then 
it will be spared. 

I can picture the professor sit- 
ting in cloistered seclusion, quiver- 
ing with righteous indignation tell- 
ing himself that at last somebody 
has put those advertising fellers in 
their place! 

Harotp H. Brack. 


Unfair to the Teachers 


THe Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLuUMBUS 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I read with considerable interest 
Amos Bradbury’s article in the 
May 9 issue of Printers’ INK en- 
titled “Getting Offensive.” 

I agree with what he is saying 
about the attitude of many “pink- 
cheeked professors” on the subject 
of advertising ; but I desire to point 
out that he is not quite fair to the 
teaching profession in that he is 
overlooking the attitude of many 
careful students of economics of 
advertising. These men are to be 
found in the universities, quite par- 
ticularly among the men who are 
teaching in the field of marketing 
and advertising. If he will take 
time to read what some of these 
men have written on the subject he 
will, I believe, secure a different 


+ 


Has Button Account 


The Morenus Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Iowa Pearl But- 
ton Company, Muscatine, Iowa. A mag- 


azine campaign is scheduled, in addition 
to broadcasts over twenty-five stations. 


opinion with regard to the attitude 
of many of the university men on 
this subject. 

Sometime I think he might find 
it interesting and worth while to 
note what has been said in the three 
most widely used texts in principles 
of marketing; namely, the one by 
Professor Fred Clark of North- 
western University, published by 
the Macmillan Company; the one 
by Professor Paul Converse, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, published by 
Prentice Hall, Inc.; or the one by 
Professors Maynard, Weidler and 
Beckman of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, published by the Ronald 


Press. 
H. H. MAyNArpD, 
Chairman, 
Department of Business 
Organization, College of 
Commerce and Admin- 
istration, 


+ 


Newspaper Campaign for Minwax 


Newspapers in a number of cities will 
be used in a campai which will 
conducted by the inwax Company, 
New York, floor and wall finishes, which 
has <= its advertising account with 

. Tracy, Inc., of that city. 











Modernizing for Profit 


HE sales forces of the West- 

inghouse and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Companies are co-ordinating 
in a campaign to promote moderni- 
zation of store fronts by dealers. 
Salesmen will work in co-operation 
with local utility companies and 
with local banks to get loans for 
merchants and property owners to 
finance such renovation jobs under 
the new ruling of the Federal 
Housing Administration which per- 
mits loans up to $50,000. 

It is estimated that there are 
4,419,000 buildings eligible for 
modernization work. The FHA 
itself will soon start mailing 3,500,- 
000 copies of a booklet, “Mod- 
ernize for Profit” and will follow 


a. 


Campbell-Sanford Agency 
Adds to Staff 

L. J. Kraft, formerly with The 
Sweeney & James Company, Cleveland, 
has joined the production department of 
the Campbell-Sanford Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city. 


. . 
Opens Cincinnati Office 
Harry M. Miller, Inc., Columbus, 


Ohio, advertising agency, has opened 
an office in the Enquirer Building, Cin- 
cinnati. The new office is in charge of 
Justin E. Bell. 


Represents Radio Stations 
Stations WIS, Columbia, S. C., 
WCSC, Charleston, S. C., and WNOX, 
Knoxville, Tenn., have appointed Free, 
Johns & Field, Inc., as their national 
sales representatives. 
. . ” 


Toronto Agency Changes Name 
The name of the Press Agency Bu- 
reau, Ltd., Toronto, has been changed 
to the Ardiel Advertising Agency, Ltd. 
Lorne Ardiel is president. 
e . . 


Joins Stemar Displays 
Clifton Hendrix, designer and display 
man, has joined the creative department 
of Stemar Displays Company, Chicago 
lithographer. 
. e . 


Griswold to Collier 


Walter J. Griswold, formerly wth the 
New York Times and The American 
Weekly, has joined the Chicago office 
sales staff of Barron G. Collier, Inc. 





up with illustrated letters citing 
instances where modernization has 
paid for itself. 

The joint campaign of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass and Westing- 
house companies will concentrate 
on two items, store fronts and 
lighting, with special attention fo- 
cused on the advantages to deal- 
ers of having individualized store 
fronts. Four sound slide films are 
the backbone of the campaign. Two 
films deal with store fronts, one 
with window lighting and one with 
interior store lighting. 

Supplementing this activity, there 
will be a direct-mail campaign of 
four-page letters. Each company 
will send out individual mailings. 


+ a 
New Account Placed 
with Rankin 
The Wm. H. Rankin Company, New 


York, has been appointed by United 
Spirit & Wine, Inc., of that city, to 
handle the advertising of Sandy Mac- 
Donald and Old Parr whiskies. 


Robert C. Beggs Appointed 
_Robert C. Beggs has been appointe: 
director of sales promotion of the Toncan 
Culvert Manufacturers’ Association, sub 
sidiary of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, Youngstown, Ohio. 

* 7 - 


Names Budke-Connell 


The Egyptian Tie & Timber Company, 
St. Louis, has appointed the Budke- 
Connell advertising agency of that city 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 

. . * 


Heads Pines Winterfront 


B. F. Stein is the new president of 
the Pines Winterfront Company, Chi 
cago, succeeding William L. O'Neill, who 
resigned recently. Mr. Stein has been a 
director for a number of years. 

7 7 . 


R. B. Anderson Appointed 


R. B. Anderson has been appointed 
Western manager at Chicago of Junior 
Home for Mothers and Children’s Ac- 
tivities. He was formerly with the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

eee 


Has Bank Campaign 


_ The Buffalo Savings Bank has placed 
its advertising account with Baldwin & 
Strachan, Inc., Buffalo agency. 
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Link up your talkie with 
your prospects 


Modern Talking Picture Service 
shows your talking picture to 
consumer audiences anywhere 
at any time—builds up the finest 
local prospect lists. Signed tick- 
ets turned in at the show, tell 
you HOW MANY people see 
the picture—WHO they are— 
WHERE they live. 


You furnish the picture, 
Modern Tatking Picture 
Service does the rest 
iM) picture—made by 
‘ca.’ am) & competent pro- 
TSA ducer—and name 
< | A the communities 
you wish to reach. 
Modern Talking Picture Service 
handles all details of booking, 
distributing, showing. Advance 
men secure the auditoriums — 
arrange for publicity, distribute 
free tickets, get your local 
dealers enthusiastically “back 
of” your show. 


Skilled operators set up the 
Western Electric sound equip- 


You supply the 
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ment—put on your show in a 
professional way that makes a 
fine, lasting impression. 


tt @) hy 
Goodrich, Heinz, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford, Plymouth, General Motors 
and Ford are some of the alert 
merchandisers who have reached 
thousands of prospects through 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 


This plan tested 4 years 


You are not asked to experiment 
with Modern Talking Picture 
Service. The service offered you 
is thoroughly tested—has proved 
its ability to build local good 
will and sell merchandise. Ask a 
representative to call and give 
you full details. 





Operated by 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 


250 West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
Units traveling out of all key cities. 





























Follow-Through in Selling 


How Mailing Pieces Are Interspersed by Salesmen’s Calls in 
Case of Delco-Heat 


THE product is an oil burner. 


The price, as everyone knows, 
is not so slight that it is treated 
scornfully by householders, what- 
ever their station in life—even by 
those who get in the society col- 
umns as hailing from “New York 
and Lenox, Mass.” 

The problem is this: What is 
the orderly procedure of selling 


DELCO-HEAT 














/ 
“a PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 














Laymen can understand mechanics 
presented this way 


such a product—from the qualifi- 
cation of the prospect as a poten- 
tial purchaser to the final closing 
of the sale? 

In the case of the Delco Ap- 
pliance Corporation, manufacturer 
of the Delco-Heat oil burner, the 
salesman first finds his prospect, 
who has not as yet been qualified 
as a potential customer. The pros- 
pect may get on the list through 
advertising leads (either coupons 
or telephone calls), through can- 
vassing or through “walk-ins” at 
the company’s salesroom. Theo- 
retically, the first contact of the 
salesman with the prospect should 





result in an order but that, of 

course, is not often possible. 

However, even though the sale 
is not made at the first interview, 
the company aims to have the 
salesman give a presentation at that 
time and also instructs him to ask 
questions of a type that will tend 
to qualify the prospective pur- 
chaser. The latter, provided the 
salesman carries on according to 
expectations, should have a warm 
interest in Delco-Heat at the end 
of the interview and the salesman 
should know what kind of a heat- 
ing plant the prospect has, the size 
of house he owns and the type of 
oil burner of the company’s manu- 
facture that he requires. 

When the salesman has this in- 
formation, he has qualified his 
prospect as a potential purchaser. 
In addition, he has determined 
about when he should time his sec- 
ond call. 

Assume for the moment that the 
salesman has qualified his man as 
a Delco-Heat Conversion Burner 
prospect. (There are three types of 
Delco-Heat and a direct-mail se- 
ries for each one.) Also, assume 
that he should call back in two 
weeks’ time. Then he will sched- 
ule the first mailing piece in the 
Conversion Burner series, “The 
Mystery of the Missing Coal 
Shovel,’ for mailing a week fol- 
lowing the first contact. This 
folder tells what the oil burner 
will do, how it may be bought and 
how installed. 

One week later, the second folder 
is mailed. The first folder had 
told what Delco-Heat does; the 
second one deals with the mechanics 
—tells how the oil burner does it. 

Both folders carry coupons and 
if a coupon comes in from the first 
one, the salesman has a heating 
survey made and calls back at once 
to close the order. Coupon or no 
coupon, he calls back within a day 
or two after the prospect receives 
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the second folder. This is the 
“closing call.” 

The whole plan of operation is 
scheduled with clock-work preci- 
sion; apparently in the minds of 
company executives and salesmen 
alike it is assumed that a sale may 
be closed on the day assigned for 
it, shortly after the second folder 
goes out. 

The two folders are themselves 
deserving of particular mention. 
So far as on and physical ap- 
pearance go, while they are en- 
tirely worthy of a company that is 
able to sign itself as a General 
Motors’ subsidiary, where they be- 
come particularly noteworthy is in 
the text itself—the type of mate- 
rial that has been selected for in- 
clusion in a two-part mailing effort 
that is intended to give salesmen 
important aid in quick and accept- 
able sales closure. 

Opened out as a broadside, the 
first folder definitely divides into 
three sections. The center and larg- 
est section whets interest by play- 
ing up the fact that Delco-Heat 
may now be obtained at a new low 
price, with no down payments and 
up to three years to pay, under 
NHA terms. The usual and more 
or less well-known advantages of 
an oil burner are stated. but stated 
in an intriguing way, all calculated 
to induce the prospect, who has 
probably before now been converted 
into a potential customer, to take 
action that will lead up to the sale. 

The second section of the broad- 
side is given up mainly to fan mail 
from satisfied users and the third 
—really the most important—sec- 
tion contains as many as seven 
hooks, all pointing toward definite 
action. 

Among these are that the price 
includes complete installation; that 
service is free for one year; that 
purchases may be made with con- 
fidence because the manufacturer 
is a General Motors’ subsidiary. 
Last of all, there is the invitation 


to “see your local dealer” or else 
+ 
Has Hotel Account 
PD a Plimpton Hotel, Watch Hill, 


has appointed George W. Daniel- 
-*, "Providence, R. I., to handle its 
advertising. 
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to mail in the coupon which, ac- 
cording to best mail-order prac- 
tice, occupies the lower right-hand 
corner of the broadside. 

The second folder, as has been 
stated, deals with the mechanics of 
the oil burner, but does it in a way 
that is unique, so far as technical 
description is concerned. Two car- 
toon figures, all rigged out in silk 
hats, tail coats and monocles, make 
a complete inspection of one of the 
oil burners and remark upon it as 
they go along. One of these, an 
enthusiastic, effervescent Delco- 
Heat owner, reveals facts about 
the burner to his friend: 

“This is the famous one piece 
chassis,” says Mr. Jones, “that 
says ‘no’ to wiggles-wobbles-jiggles 


jars!" 
To which Mr. Jones’ friend com- 
ments, “Great!” 


Another illustration showing the 
internal construction of the burner 
has Mr. Jones demonstrating as 
follows: 

“And this is the famous Delco- 
Heat fuel control that insures a 
clean uniform flame at all times.” 

The friend of Jones, sitting 
nonchalantly upon the burner with 
arms crossed replies to this, “Never 
saw anything like it!” 

According to approved cartoon 
strip procedure two little birds, 
curious as can be, follow Jones 
and his pal through each picture, 
making remarks to one another as 
they progress. And in the final 
panel we find Jones’ doubting play- 
mate walking out of the picture 
with the remark, “I’m on my way 
to see the Delco-Heat man.” 

The literature is scheduled and 
mailed from the office of the dealer. 
The salesman has a definite part 
in the mailing and the company 
feels that this gives him a greater 
personal interest in the follow- 
through. From the time the pros- 
pect is qualified, the salesman 
knows the type of product he ex- 
pects to sell and he concentrates 
his efforts in that one direction. 


+ 


Names Jessop Agency 

The Buxbaum Company, Akron, Ohio, 
tire patches, tube kits, etc., has appointed 
the Jessop "Advertising Service, of that 
city, to direct its advertising. 











Chain-Store Sales for May 


Company May May % SMonths 5Month % 
1935 1934 Chge. 1935 1934 Chge. 
*Sears, Roebuck (a) $32,171,804 $27,485,073 +17.1 $115,762,134 $93,974,595 +23.2 
*Mont. Ward (b).. 22,914,580 20,934,510 + 9.5 89,173,567 75,541,012 +18.0 
Safeway Stores (c). 21,477,565 17,981,737 +19.4 102,693,479 87,416,891 +17.5 
F. W. Woolworth .. 21,050,290 22,004,068 — 4.3 99,281,875 101,825,807 — 2.5 


Kroger G. & B. (d) 18,690,642 17,135,060 + 9.1 89,828,750 83,973,130 + 6.8 
J. C. Penney .... 16,979,741 17,084,631 — 0.6 75,048,067 73,225,977 + 2.5 
American Stores (e) 11,349,389 11,231,864 + 1.0 49,704,180 49,154,816 + 1.1 
S. S. Kresge ..... 10,871,686 11,680,348 — 6.9 50,181,823 51,769,077 — 3.0 
(oe eee 7,430,188 7,179,255 + 3.5 32,790,211 29,288,134 +11.9 
i iy SD woa<e 5,934,386 6,095,747 — 2.6 27,578,099 28,348,922 — 2.7 
Walereem oc cccces 4,640,967 4,356,431 + 6.5 38,991,500 34,918,508 +11.6 
National Tea (f) .. 4,885,980 4,659,679 + 4.8 23,917,821 23,095,095 + 3.5 
J. J. Newberry .. 3,365,749 3,408,136 — 1.2 14,782,023 14,269,135 + 3.5 
Melville Shoe (g). 3,364,128 2,323,145 +44.8 10,749,640 9,202,758 +16.8 
Lerner Stores (h).. 2,707,330 2,524,854 + 7.2 9,819,318 8,923,224 +10.0 
G. C. Murphy .... 2,420,153 2,367,499 + 2.2 10,956,331 9,812,697 +11.6 
Interstate Dept. (i) 1,757,008 1,807,773 2.8 6,277,747 6,503,891 — 3.4 


Western Auto Supply 1,636,000 1,476,000 +10.8 6,587,000 5,480,000 -+ 20.2 


Neisner Bros. .... 1,611,721 1,707,159 — 5.5 6,560,256 6,544,065 + 0.2 
Peoples Drug Stores 1,561,023 1,336,054 +16.8 7,552,084 6,683,264 +13.0 
Edison Bros. ...... 1,487,244 1,523,642 — 2.4 6,306,221 5,747,875 + 9.7 


Jewel Tea Co. (j). 1,422,600 1,265,773 +12.4 7,144,840 6,369,345 +12.1 
Dominion Stores (k) 1,360,939 1,543,288 —11.8 6,743,279 7,431,445 Q 
Schiff Company (1) 1,306,148 1,469,968 —11.1 4,404,336 4,459,907 — 1.2 


Lane Bryant .... 1,249,620 1,269,158 — 1.5 5,432,998 5,564,924 — 2.4 
Rose’s Store ...... 310,873 235,262 +32.1 1,372,816 1,064,823 --28.9 
M. H. Fishman .. 286,932 298,662 — 3.9 1,123,838 1,071,018 + 4.9 





*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 and 16 wks. ended May 21. (g)—4 and 20 wks. ended May 11. 
(b)—For May and four months. (h)—For May and four months. 
(c)—4 and 20 wks. ended May 18. (i)—For May and four months. 
(d)—4 and 20 wks. ended May 18. (j)—4 and 20 wks. ended May 18. 
(e)—5 wks. and 5 mos. ended June 1. (k)—4 and 20 wks. ended May 18. 
(f)—4 and 20 wks. ended May 18. (1)—5 wks. and 5 mos. ended June 1 


Number of Stores in Operation 


End of May End of May 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Kroger ..... . . 4,294 4,349 Melville Shoe ........ 588 561 
Safeway .............3,254 3,235 ee OO eee 469 457 
Jewel Tea (units) ....1,571 ce ae SS Pere 232 230 
5, ©, Tener ccccs ..1,478 1,467 G. C. Murphy ....... 186 181 
S. &. Heenge .......- 735 723 Peoples Drug ........ 119 114 
BT Sawe goad 87 81 


According to a compilation made by Merrill, Lynch & Company, twenty-six chains, 
including two mail-order companies, reported sales for May, 1935, of $202,819,257, 
against sales of $190,936,207 for May, 1934, an increase of 6.2 per cent. For the 
five months of 1935, twenty-six chains, including two mail-order companies, reported 
sales of $937,499,183 for 1935, against $864,504,969 for five months of 1934, an 
increase of 8.4 per cent. 
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: DOMINATES 


‘| the Minneapolis market 
: 7 days a week! 


LEADS IN CIRCULATION 
LEADS IN ADVERTISING 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 





: mrty > v b j . 
‘| Mimeapolis 
|. rroune 


REACHES MOST FAMILIES AT LOWEST COST 














Dealer and Manufacturer 





Each, Says Seiberling Rubber, Has His Respective Task in the 
Modern Set-up of Merchandising 


«THE story of Creation,” some 
city editor is supposed to have 

reminded some cub, “was told in 

fewer than a hundred words!” 

To which the cub could have 
answered: “And men have been 
arguing about it ever since.” 

For, truly, there are dangers in 
over-compression. Too ardent an 
effort to say much in little caused 
a Printers’ In editorial (issue 
of May 9) to be misunderstood— 
and to offend, of all innocent vic- 
tims, a business enterprise that the 
editorial intended to cite for clear 
thinking. 

Out of a letter sent out by the 
Seiberling Rubber Company to its 
dealers, P. I. quoted a paragraph 
that reflected Seiberling’s realiza- 
tion of the dealer’s new impor- 
tance. 

And now J. H. Bunting, director 
of advertising and merchandising 
at Seiberling, writes to point out: 

“The average person reading the 
one paragraph you quoted would 
be led to believe that the Seiberling 
Rubber Company thinks the name 
of the manufacturer is not very 
important. Now the only way you 
can correct this injustice is to pro- 
duce the whole letter, word for 
word, just as in the attached copy, 
so your readers may see the whole 
story and judge for themselves.” 

The letter, whence came the 
quoted paragraph, follows: 


WHO’S MOST IMPORTANT— 
THE DEALER OR THE 
MANUFACTURER? 


Gentlemen : 

Above is a neat little question 
which you should answer in your 
own way. I have spent a good 
many years in the tire business 


and have a confirmed opinion based 
on experience that the most im- 
portant link in tire distribution is 
the retailer: 

For fourteen years here at Sei- 
berling we have stuck tenaciously 
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to that belief. Sure, we've had 
our ups and downs but this stand 
today in favor of the independent 
dealer is beginning to pay out— 
and here’s the reason. 

When good tires were hard to 
make and there was a great dif- 
ference in the quality of tire lines, 
the name of the manufacturer was 
very important. The reverse is 
true today because there is very 
little difference between the mileage 
ability of tires made by reputable 
manufacturers (with the exception 
of the Seiberling Air-Cooled Tire) 
and the public is aware of this 
fact. 

Any aggressive dealer can sell 
any good tire that he believes to 
be good enough for his customers. 
There is no such thing as “tire 
demand” public acceptance, 
however, is important. The manuv- 
facturer can help build that pub- 
lic acceptance but he cannot clinch 
the final retail sale because that 
is the dealer’s job. 

Independent. dealers must rec- 
ognize their own importance and 
not be lulled to sleep with glowing 
tales of the business that any line 
or any manufacturer’s sign will 
attract to his store. 

Truly independent dealers who 
are not shackled with partnership 
deals can make more money selling 
Seiberling Tires than they can 
selling most other lines because 
Seiberling has some outstanding 
advantages to offer. 

I won't attempt to tell you all 
about them in this letter except to 
mention them—new products with 
innovation appeal—the best truck 
tire built—attractive discounts— 
strong local and national adver- 
tising and protected territorial 
rights. 

Seiberling dealers buy right so 
they can sell right. And when they 
sell they build a business for them- 
selves. 

Remember—you are far more 
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important to your customers than 
any manufacturer. Seiberling will 
help you to retain your indepen- 
dence and make money. 

When you do business with this 
friendly company, you're some- 
thing more than a name on our 
books—you become an important 
business personality to an honest 
manufacturer who understands 
your problem. 

Let’s get together. 


Very truly yours, 
J. L. Cocnrun, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


+ + + 


“Yeasties” vs. “Wheaties” 


According to a decision handed down 
by the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, Yeasties Products, 
Inc. is entitled to registration of the 
trade-mark “Yeasties,’”’ for use on a 
cereal breakfast food, comprising whole 
wheat and bran flakes, treated with yeast. 

General Mills, Inc., manufacturer of 
“Wheaties,” was denied the right to 
prevent Yeasties Products, Inc., from 
using the name “Yeasties.” 

In its decision, the Court said, in 
part: “We are of opinion, considering 
the marks as a whole (‘Wheaties’ and 
‘Yeasties’) that they differ greatly in 
appearance, sound and meaning; that 
their concurrent use on the goods of 
the respective parties is not likely to 
cause confusion in trade; and that ap- 
pellant is entitled to registration of its 
mark.”” 


Death of J. B. Spillane 

Jeremiah B. Spillane, vice-president 
and director of the Bill Brothers Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York, died at 
that city June 13, aged seventy- -three. 
He was editor of The Music Trade Re- 
view, and later became editor also of 
The Talking Machine World. Mr. 
Spillane retained both posts until a few 
years ago when he relinquished them 
to devote himself to executive duties 
with the Bill organization. 


To Help Norfolk Advertise 


The Norfolk Advertising Board, Inc., 
of Norfolk, Va., a non-stock corporation, 
has been chartered by the State Corpo- 
ration Commission to aid business 
interests of Norfolk and vicinitv in ad- 
vertising the community. L. H. Windholz, 
of Norfolk, is president. 


Dove with Brewery 

Howard A. Dove has been aggeineed 
sales manager of the Bavarian Brewing 
Company, Covington, Ky. He was for- 
merly in sales promotion work in Ohio 
and the Middle West. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Genuine 
enthusiasm is an 
infectious quality. 


Based on good 
faith it is a valu- 
able quality. 


As the vital spark 
of good copy it 
can sell the 
merchandise 
which inspired 
the convictions. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 






































New Slogans 


Geare-Marston, Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Will you please register for our 
client, The John Eichler Brewing 
Company, Third Avenue and 169th 
Street, New York City, the following 
slogan: “Foaming with Flavor.” 


Rapcuirre Romeyn, 
Vice-President. 


«¢h,;OAMING with Flavor,” has 

been registered in the Print- 
ERS’ INK Clearing House of Ad- 
vertised Phrases. 

The Clearing House is main- 
tained so that advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies may register new 
slogans featured in advertising. It 
also enables Printers’ INK to pro- 
vide specific information about the 
originality of slogans that are be- 
ing considered for use. 

Following are listed some slo- 
gans that were registered recently : 


Always Worth Par When Misfortune 
Strikes. Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

America’s Finest Chocolates. Miss 
Saylor’s Chocolates, Inc., Alameda, Calif. 

Balan Prescription, The. The Stan- 
back Co. Salisbury Cc. 

Blue Goose Stands Today, As Always, 
for Quality. American Fruit Growers, 
Inc., Pitts urgh, Pa. 

Bonded Termite Insulation. E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Buy Your Beauty Needs from Beau- 
ticians. The Contoure Laboratories, New 
York, 

Decorates as It Preserves (Liquid 
Finishing Material). Colophane Corp., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Don’t Put It Off—Put It On! (Paint.) 
Kuehnle-Wilson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Flavor’s the Thing, The. Arbuckle 
Brothers, New York. 

Foaming with Flavor. The John Eich- 
ler paigwing, Ce Co., New Yor 

Fine Flavor. 
Bros. Co., Perth ray he ie 

For Discriminating eople Who Want 
the Best. Deerfoot Farms Co., South- 
borough, Mass. 2 

For Lucky Babies. F. A. Whitney Car- 
riage Co., Leominster, Mass. 

or the Sparkle of Youth, Miss Say- 
lor’s Chocolates, Inc., Alameda, Calif. 

For Your Stomach’s Sake, Cossack 
Products, New York. 

Friendly Service from Coast to Coast. 
Pure Carbonic, Inc., New York City. 


Greenspan 


Full Package of Light A. Hygrade- 
Sylvania Corp., Salem, Mass. 

Guinness for f 
Guinness Son & 
land. 


ite. Messrs. Arthur 
, Ltd., Dublin, Ire- 
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Have a Glass of Guinness When 
You’re Tired. Messrs. Arthur Guinness 
Son & Co., Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

Heart and Soul with the Retail Grocer, 
Greenspan Bros. Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

It ks for Itself. Transformer 
Corp. of America, New York. 

It Stands on Top. Flock Brewing Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

It’s a Different Cleaner. 
Mfg. Co., Inc., New York. 

It’s a Real Glass of Beer. Flanagan- 
Nay Brewery Corp., New York. 

It’s Cheaper to Bu Good Pads Than 
New Hose. Quix Laboratories, Chicago. 

Just That Much Better, Seagram-Dis. 
tillers Corp., New York. 


Neverring 


. Goat Feet Healthy. The Gilbert 
Shoe Thiensville, Wis. 
Kitchen Tested Utensils. Foley Mfg 


Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
we of a Glove, & Acme Glove 
Corp., Gloversville, N. 
ae Yarn That Mchee Things Fit, 
U. S. Rubber Co., Lastex Divi- 
sion, . New York. 


Mixed by Masters—Mellowed by Time. 
The Tom Collins Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

More Than Piston Rings—Piston 
BEARings. Simplex Piston Ring Sales 
Co. of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Not a Ring in a Gallon, Neverring 
Mfg. Co., Inc., New York. 

Panels of Permanence. Harbor P’ly 
wood Corp., Hoquiam, Wash. 


Pharmaceuticals of Assured Accu- 
i James S. Airhart, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


Say Seagram’s and Be Sure. Sea 
gram-Distillers Corp., New York. 

Seal of Assurance, The. Seagram- 
Distillers Corp., New York. 

Service Wherever You Go. National 
The Steeen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Sign of Good Taste, The. Distillers 
and Brewers Corp. of America, Jersey 
City, N. J 

Smart Shoes for Beautiful Feet. The 
Julian & Kokenge Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stop Burning Shoe Leather. Wonde: 
Shine Sales Co., New York. 

Time Works Wonders. 
tillers Corp., New York. 

Tomeneeey, .., = Today. 
Pattern Co., York. 

Velvet ; ee 4 Ring, The. Sim- 
plex Piston Ring Sales Co. of America, 
Cleveland, 

Welcome Aid =~ Difficult Days, A 
(Feminine Hygiene.) Duray Products 
Corp., Seattle, 

When You Ne Price for Qual- 
ity, Everyone Loses. Arrow Head Stee! 
Products Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

White Shoe Magic. Rainbow Chemi 
cal Products, Inc., Uxbridge, Mass. 

Will Not Ruin Hose. (Foot Pads.) 
Quix Laboratories, Chicag 

Wine with the Caampaaee Taste, The 


Seagram-Dis- 


Advance 


Pacific Wines, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 
Your Doctor of Famil — 
Household Finance Corp. ica 


our Feet ” See- 


You’re as Young as 
Philadelphia, 


basco Laboratories, Inc., 
Pa. 
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ldeal for a medium 


size advertising agency 


Space on the top ftoor of 
the Scribner Building on Fifth 
Avenue, nearly opposite Rocke- 
feller Center. 


11 reasons why 


a. You will not be lost in miles of 
corridors. 

b. No time wasted in looking for 
your mame on the Building 
Directory. 

c. A floor all to yourself. 

d. 3500 square feet. 

e. Abundant light and air conducive 
to your good health and that 
of your staff. (This will save 
you many dollars of lost time.) 

f. There are 23 windows. 

g- Large skylight (fine for the art 
dep't.) 

h. Adequate elevator service. 

i. Partly partitioned. 

j. Five private offices. 

k. Four minutes to Grand Central. 

I. Moderate rental. 


Ideal for a medium size 
advertising agency. 


S C R | B N E R REALTY COMPANY 


Pierre Van Arsdale, Agent Scribner Building 


Fith HQ 7 Avenue 


nearly opposite Rockefeller Center 














This stand of these 7,027 San 
Francisco retail merchants will be 
unavailing, however, without the ac- 
tive, definite support of the public. 
If YOU believe in decent wages, de- 
cent working hours, decent trade 
practices and decent advertising, in 
other words, if you believe in Fair 
Play, you will seek out, and trade 
with, the firms that you know are 
trying to live up to these principles. 

And like declarations will come 
soon from other men of courage. 
The spirit is spreading. More 
faith- keeping copy, I happen to 
know, is in the writing. 

But, given courage, what next? 
What of the basic strategy? Is it 
wise for industry to advertise its 
honor? Is it smart for industry 
to reveal a broad-gauge interest in 
the republic’s welfare? Is it 
shrewd for industry to display its 
willingness to help insure business 
against another slump? Is it prac- 
tical for business to disclose that 
it aspires to pay its workers ade- 
quate wages? Is it far-sighted for 
industry to let the world know that 
it will deal fairly, not only with 
its employees, but also with its 
competitors? From a balance-sheet 
standpoint, is it worth while for 
industry to undertake the task of 
explaining to consumers that high 
wages, which create and maintain 
purchasing power, can be supported 
only by adequate prices? 

And how? Shall industry inter- 
rupt its straight-line merchandising 
job, suspend its  straight-selling 
copy, to tell this other and bigger 
story? 

I have talked this week with a 
cross-section of America’s best ad- 
vertising talent—with the men in 
leading advertising agencies who, 
after the last resounding confer- 
ence has subsided and the last 
exhausted brass hat has gone home, 
sit down and do just such jobs as 
this. 

They have looked at this matter 
objectively. They have considered 
the frame of the public’s mind, and 


Let's Sell Our Way Out 


(Continued from page 10) 
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of industry’s mind. They have 
examined the angle of timeliness. 
What follows is a composite of 
their opinions. 

If advertising can accomplish 
this undertaking, advertising will 
have encompassed the most con- 
structive achievement in its history. 
Advertising will have “justified” its 
existence. It will have materialized 
the thought of Albert D. Lasker, 
president of Lord & Thomas, who, 
in a telegram to Printers’ INK 
last week, laid down this principle: 
“The best plan for the justification 
of advertising is better advertis- 
ing.” 

Strategically, the opportunity is 
virtually perfect. If industry ever 
is to make good its promise to 
regulate itself, industry first must 
make known its purpose. If indus- 
try is to lift the threat of further 
regulation from Washington, in- 
dustry must demonstrate that fur- 
ther regulation is unnecessarv. 
Industry, itself, must go back to the 
grass roots of consumer sentiment. 
Consumers vote. Also, they write 
letters to their Congressmen and to 
their State legislators. 


Criticizing Business Has 
Become a Sport 


For the last two years, business 
has been on the grill of official 
criticism. With the approval of at 
least a part of the populace, busi- 
ness has been branded a culprit, a 
potential criminal whose propensi- 
ties for wrongdoing must be curbed 
by legislation. The outdoor-indoor 
sport of cracking-down has found 
a new popularity. Demagogues 
with programs for sharing the 
wealth and soaking the rich and 
scrapping the profit system have 
found themselves believed-in and 
glorified. From a washroom where- 
in he lost a battle and won a black 
eye, an opportunist rises to the 
dictatorship of a State and to at 
least a minor pinnacle of hero- 
worship. 

And now the other side comes to 
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bat. Paradoxically, with the re- 
lease of restraint upon business, 
sentiment has changed. No miracle 
has come to pass; but certainly 
there is abroad the feeling that in- 
dustry, so long reviled, now de- 
serves a chance. 

Certainly, too, there is abroad 
the feeling that the responsibility 
for leadership has shifted. Not 
Washington, now, but business it- 
self must determine by what phi- 
losophy and definitely by what 
methods we now proceed. 

What is industry’s philosophy? 
What are its plans? The public is 
waiting to hear. 

In the narrower view, no sincere 
enterprise that goes into display 
space to tell Americans where it 
stands on hours and wages and 
trade practices—and why—needs 
fear any aftermath of harm. Is it 
conceivable that public patronage 
will turn away from an advertiser 
who commits himself to humani- 
tarianism? Is it conceivable that 
an advertiser whose goods have 
won friendship will sacrifice that 
friendship if he reveals that their 
maker is a man of honor—and, be- 
sides, a man of good, sound sense? 

A declaratory campaign, an edu- 
cational campaign directed at con- 
sumers, retailers, and even at other 
enterprises in an industry need 
interrupt no direct-selling continu- 
ity. In flusher days, many a com- 
pany, for reasons far less solid 
than those that now present them- 
selves, found easy justification for 
supplementary advertising to “sell” 
their institutions. Today, few 
companies are embarrassed by sur- 
plus cash; but the embarrassment 
of what may happen if standards 
are permitted to crumble is suffi- 
ciently distressing to turn faces, 
not red, but white. 

But, if an enterprise really is 
“different,” or if its status is so 
jumpy that its management must 
conceal its principles, there is al- 
ways the channel of the trade 
association. 

Under NRA, trade associations 
grew in utility. Perforce, they 
learned to create, among their 
member enterprises, a wholly new 
kind of co-operation ; and, co-oper- 
ating with the Government, they 
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@ It may be the insistent whis- 
per you need or the smashing 
thunderbolt of conviction, but 
whatever message type has to 
tell we endeavor to make it 
alive by layout and type choice. 
@ And whether you need a 


single column 2-inch advertise- 





ment, or type for a complete 
magazine, our facilities enable 
us to give it to you promptly 
and economically. @ We thrive 
on the “miracles” necessary 
when emergencies demand 
them. @ Test us. Give us one 
piece, or a hundred to set... 
and let the results be the meas- 


ure by which you judge us. 


TYPOGRAPHIC 


SERVICE COMPANY 
216 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


INDEPENDENT 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 
228 East 45th Street, N. Y. 
Divisions of the Electrographic Corporation 
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actually took on wholly new, gov- 
ernmental functions. Learning to 
regulate, and, more importantly, 
learning to temper imposed regu- 
lation to factual situations, they 
acquired a new skill in teamwork 
and a new group consciousness. 

Stronger, clearer visioned, better 
informed and better manned, the 
trade association offers itself as an 
instrument® perfectly adapted to 
upbuilding public confidence and 
winning public endorsement and 
public assistance in industry’s en- 
deavor. 

Ready at hand, also, are the 
chambers of commerce, the Rotary 
clubs, the Lions, the Kiwanians— 
and the advertising clubs! 

On the score of general policy, 
what about prices? If business 
advertises that it will uphold 
wages, dare business also explain 
that wages and prices are more 
closely wedded than ham and eggs? 

Well, why not? The problem of 
price isn’t new. Every quality- 
product advertiser has met that 
problem head-on, and conquered it. 
Into his product—his copy has 
proudly pointed out—have gone 
superior materials, better work- 
manship, and stiffer, self-imposed 
requirements that insure excellence. 

And into that same product now 
goes merely another ingredient— 
its maker’s intention, his determina- 
tion, so to conduct his business that 
he may contribute most to general 
welfare. 


Advertising Can Make the 
Story Interesting 

And what about technique? 
What shall the advertiser say? 
Shall he confine himself to the 
blunt proclamation that—at least 
until further notice—he will stand 
fast and keep the faith? Would 
that kind of message, reiterated 
through a campaign in the newspa- 
pers, the magazines, the business 
press, through direct mail, on car 
cards, on outdoor boards, and over 
the air, hold interest? Would the 
public read, and be impressed? 

If advertising can’t make that 
story interesting, then advertising, 
which has dramatized everything 


from a ball bearing to a long-dis- 
tance telephone call, ought to hang 
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up its gloves alongside those oj 
Max Baer; for advertising is just 
another defeated champion. 

Of course, any such effort as 
this demands something approach- 
ing unanimity. Not Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, of Birmingham, nor 
the co-operating manufacturers of 
corrugated and solid-fibre shipping 
containers, nor even 7,000 San Fran- 
cisco merchants can win this fight 
alone. Not until other advertisers 
have enlisted can either of these 
withdraw its proviso, “until further 
notice.” Surrounded by the un- 
known, threatened by potential in- 
fluences that thus far aren’t even 
identified, even the stoutest heart 
will hedge. 


Success Will Depend 
Upon the Giants 


This program will succeed if 
the giants swing into line. It will 
succeed, it will create a new—and 
wholesome—NRA if, behind that 
Birmingham store and behind the 
shipping-container makers, the host 
of national advertisers, to whom 
advertising itself, has entrusted a 
special and peculiar obligation, go 
into action. 

Not one consumer in a thousand 
knows one shipping-box from an- 
other. But how many millions 
know General Motors cars and 
Campbell soups, and RCA Victor 
radios, and General Electric re- 
frigerators? Before the public, the 
good repute of the shipping-box 
builders isn’t at stake at all; for 
the public doesn’t even know them. 
Does the public know the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, or Henry 
Ford, or Walter P. Chrysler, or 
Gillette, or Procter & Gamble, or 
Shell, or Goodyear, or Goodrich, 
or Kelly-Springfield or Firestone, 
or Seiberling, or Sherwin-Williams, 
or Westinghouse, or Packard, or 
the Metropolitan Life, or the New 
York Life, or Norge, or Kelvin- 
ator, or Heinz, or Armour, or Lis- 
terine, or Interwoven, or Jantzen, 
or Camels, or Texaco, or Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, or Philco, or Big 
Ben? 

Yes, these the public knows—and 
well. These, through advertising 
—plus the delivery of satisfaction— 
the public knows favorably. 


. 
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From these, and from a hundred 
more like them, the public would 
welcome information about policies 
and purposes. To these, and to a 
hundred more like them, the pub- 
lic would give increased good-will 
if, through advertising, the public 
were told why they now deserve 
good-will in larger measure. To 
these, and not to the chiselers, the 
public could be induced—and can 
be induced—to give its patronage. 

And finally—the cost. Under 
Governmental design, we've been 
running the most expensive eco- 
nomic machine ever devised by 
man. To bring about recovery, we 
have poured out of the public 
treasury so tremendous a total of 
future-mortgaged credit that we 
ought to be apologizing, right now, 
to our great-great-grandchildren. 
In June’s Nation’s Business, E. S. 
Duffield estimates that, to round 
that corner beyond which lurks 
prosperity, the current Administra- 
tion has shoveled out remedial 
loans to the total of $9,000,000,000. 
And more directly, and to bring 
the matter closer home, for the 
care and feeding of code authori- 
ties under the NRA, industry has 
paid, in assessments, a tax total 
that, if it merely were matched, 
dollar for dollar, by an investment 
in broad-gauge advertising, would 
run a healthy campaign. 

Shall we find security by run- 
ning more deeply into debt? Can 
we borrow our way back over the 
rim of bankruptcy? 

Or shall we sell our way back— 
sell goods against a background of 
clear and sympathetic understand- 
ing f 

We've tried the borrowing. 

And it hasn’t worked. 

That was the hard way—and it 
led to nowhere. 

This way is not easy—but we 
know its direction; and it leads to 
where we want to go. 


+ + + 


Appoint Lanpher & Schonfarber 


The Alrose Chemical Company, de- 
veloper of the Jetal Process, has ap- 
inted Lan =r & Schonfarber, Inc., 
rovidence, , agency, to handle its 
advertising. ns agency has also been 
sopeiated to direct the advertising of 
the Phenix National Bank of Providence. 
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After the 





what then ? 


When the job has been 
rushed through there is 
still one very important 
problem to be solved—de- 
livery. After the okay, 
jump the deadline by call- 
ing Railway Express to 
take charge of deliveries. 
Advertising matter of all 
kinds — electros, mats, 
printed matter —are han- 
died at passenger train 
speed throughout... with 
deliveries days, nights and 
Sundays. Prompt pick-up 
and delivery in all impor- 
tant cities and towns. For 
service or information tel- 
ephone the nearest Rail- 
way Express Office. 


The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 96 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 

















(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 


Rural and Farm Publications 


Commercial Advertising Linage for May 





Monthlies 
1935 1935 1934 
Pages Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman. 49 33,563 29,934 
Capper’s Farmer .. 31 21,183 21,095 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 
ee 26 18,813 17,227 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 26 18,666 16,330 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. .. 25 18,205 15,683 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 24 17,752 16,751 
Texas Edition .. 24 17,288 16,149 
All Editions .... 22 16,195 13,627 
Average 5 Editions 25 18,145 16,428 
Successful Farming 36 16,272 17,285 
Country Home ... 28 12,661 12,495 
California Citrograph 18 12,267 8,618 
South. Agriculturist 16 11,409 10,872 
Western Farm Life 10 8,101 9,171 
Southern Planter .. 11 7,564 8,015 
Wyoming Stockman- 
| SS 5 4,616 3,568 
Farm Journal ..... 7 3,290 6,314 
Breeder’s Gazette .. 6 2,822 2,289 
Bureau Farmer ... 5 2,365 1,533 
Semi-Monthlies 
Farmer-Stockman .. 19 14,018 16,318 
Arizona Producer .. 18 13,905 7,564 
Hoard’s Dairyman . 19 13,590 11,329 
Farm & Ranch .... 17 13,068 16,693 
Montana Farmer .. 16 12,160 11,457 
Utah Farmer ..... 15 11,031 7,093 
Missouri Farmer .. 7 5,142 7,022 
Arkansas Farmer . 5 3,417 4,261 
Bi-Weeklies 


(2 Issues) 


Washington Farmer. 29 $21,747 117,359 


Local Zone Adv.. 3 2,135 
Oregon Farmer . 26 419,714 £15,279 

Local Zone Adv.. 1 770 
California Cultivator 26 19,704 16,184 
Idaho Farmer ..... 26 $19,471 $15,600 

Local Zone Adv.. 1 +707 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead.. 23 18,144 21,392 








1935 
Pages Lines 


1935 


The Farmer 


Minnesota Edition 21 16,166 

Dakota Edition . 17 13,348 

Local Zone Adv.. 24 18,861 
Amer. Agriculturist 20 14,624 

Local Zone Adv.. 5 3,328 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition .. 20 14,543 

Indiana Edition . 17 12,430 
Nebraska Farmer .. 20 14,274 

Local Zone Adv.. 8 6,158 

Average 6 Editions 21 15,300 
Pennsylvania Farmer 16 12,106 
Wis. Agriculturist & 

Py ‘wesonves 15 11,635 
Ohio Farmer ...... 14 11,115 
Missouri Ruralist.. 14 10,832 

Local Zone Adv.. 1 1,069 
Michigan Farmer .. 13 10,177 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 

& Breese ...c.00- 13 10,045 

Local Zone Adv.. 5 3,850 
Dakota Farmer ... 13 9,685 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 12 9,236 


New Eng. Homestead 12 8,415 
tThree Issues. 


Weeklies 

(4 Issues) 
Rural Press 40 
New Yorker. 13 
League 


30,520 
10,254 


Pacific 

Rural 

Dairymen’s 
News 
tFive Issues. 


Farm Newspapers 


(5 Issues) 

Kansas City Weekly 

BOF co cccvcececess 

Missouri Edition. 7 16,223 
Kansas Edition .. 6 15,591 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 6 15,463 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News ..... 

Friday Edition .. 4 8,517 
Tuesday Edition.. 2 *4,847 


*Four Issues. 


1934 
Lines 


14,745 
12,819 

4,286 
14,809 


one 
2,970 


18,010 
15,066 
17,241 

9,248 
18,782 
13,764 


12,540 
11,954 
13,119 


10,118 
13,075 
11,271 


8,146 
8,664 


25,272 


13,144 


19,950 
19,882 
20,703 


*4,079 
6,075 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 
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4 Well-known Publishing House is Looking for a 


TOP SERGEANT 


for One of its Important Sales Offices 

































1934 
Lines 


14,745 THis advertisement is being run by one of the large, 
12,819 long-established publishing houses, and the people 


4,28 . 
line . on our staff know of it. 
,809 


2,970 We are looking for a man to head up one of our im- 
, portant offices. He will have charge of the salesmen. 
oo The staff is not large, so he won’t be a manager in the 
17.24) sense that he will have to spend much time at his desk. 
9,248 Possibly ‘“‘Top Sergeant”? would be a better term than 
18,782 manager. He will spend most of his time selling—and 
13,764 the balance of his time helping the other men sell. 


2,540 This is no job for a man who likes desk work. It’s a 
ot great chance for the man who happens to combine per- 
. sonal selling ability and munagerial ability. He will 
0,118 probably do his selling daytimes and his managing 
nights. 


The man we have in mind is 35 or over. He is probably 
1,271 selling advertising space or service right now and doing 
146 it well. The chances are that he is up against stiff 
5,664 sas : s 

competition, so that a tough job doesn’t worry him. 
He is probably not a manager now, but he has devel- 
oped a spirit of leadership and an ability to climb over 
obstacles that makes other men in the office turn to 
_ him for help and guidance when they have problems 
they don’t want to take to the boss. And he is prob- 
223 ably itching to move faster than he can in his present 
organization. 


This is a good job for such a man. It will pay a good 
salary and carry plenty of responsibility, together with 
every opportunity to move just as fast as his energy 
50 and sales ability will let him. 

82 In answering this advertisement, don’t be afraid to 
- make your letter long. Tell your whole story. What- 
ever you say will be held, of course, in the strictest 
79 confidence. 


*Z,”’ Box 114, PRINTERS’ INK 
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New York, June 20, 1935 


The Sun ares land of 
Is Up! usiness-by-legis- 
P: lation—the same 
land in which a lawyer well may 
fear that some afternoon the 
Supreme Court will put him out 
of business by voiding all the law 
he knows—law-making has become 
one of those barometers at which, 
before arriving at decisions, busi- 
ness men peer, quizzically, and 
then go ahead on hunch. 

This year, the national situation 
is complex enough to interest an 
Einstein and full enough of fore- 
boding, or something, to delight 
the souls of all those queer beings 
who, for sweet euphemism’s sake, 
are called pessimists, but who, psy- 
chologically, are just sadists. 

True, thus far we've had to 
worry along without a drought. 
But Washington, harboring a Con- 
gressional session that hasn't yet 
discovered that the country has 
been saved about as much as it can 
stand, presents us with the equiva- 
lent of at least a drought and a 
half. And unless the weather or a 
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providential earthquake intervenes, 
Congress will saddle us until mid- 
July. 

And then will come the dawn! 
Business, bright-eyed and eager t 
be up and doing, will awake. And 
advertising—ah, advertising—four- 
color caparisoned to outshine dawn, 
itself, will burst forth as from a 
chrysalis and then, shaming Nature 
—and mixing her up, somewhat- 
will fill the morning with music 
and the consumers with a burning 
flaming yearning to buy and buy 
and buy! 

All of which will be splendid 
Nay more, ’twould be perfect—but 
for one most embarrassing imper- 
fection. Why mark time? 

Why delay? Why wait until 

. . the House of Peers withholds 

Its legislative hand, 

And noble statesmen do not itch 
To interfere with matters which 
They do not understand?” 


“ 


In spite of Congress, the world 
does move—and in a fairly normal 
direction. If, of itself, business 
can resume its upswing in July, 
why not in June? Shall we do 
business by calendar? Or shall we 
steam up the plant and steam up 
the salesmen to supply the human 
needs that are waiting? 

Besides, there’s work to do—and 
work to do now. 

In this week’s leading article, 
Printers’ INK lays out an adver- 
tising job that will wait on neither 
Congress nor the seasons. Pro- 
crastination imposes penalties. Bui 
to leadership, to aggressive, for- 
ward-marching enterprise, go the 
fruits of victory. 

There’s a background to build— 
a background of public understand- 
ing. There are campaigns to be 
planned—campaigns that will sell 
merchandise while dullards sleep 
through the summer slump. 

The dawn is coming? 

Let*courage say : “The sun is up!” 

And who knows? Perhaps it’s 
that sunrise for which the watch- 
ful wortd~ has “been waiting” 
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le ee 

Railroads which inexorably 
regiments publication dates, we were 
unable to join in on that shatter- 
ing chorus of locomotive whistles 
which, at 8 a.m. on June 10, re- 
sounded across the Western half 
of these United States. Imperfect 
though our timing may be, how- 
ever, we cannot conscientiously 
allow Western Railroad Week to 
conclude without emitting a few 
piercing toots in honor of the cour- 
age and enterprise which this event 
symbolizes. 

The progressive strides which the 
twenty-six Western carriers have 
taken within recent months con- 
stitute a truly inspiring sight. 
Streamlining, and all the fascinat- 
ing new equipment which it has 
brought forth is only a part of it, 
although undoubtedly an important 
one in dramatizing to the public 
the new vigor which pulses through 
the steel veins of railroaddom. At 
a tremendous expenditure of money 
—and to the not inconsiderable 
benefit of certain heavy goods in- 
dustries—these roads have installed 
air-conditioning equipment in prac- 
tically all major trains. Dirt and 
heat and smoke and noises have 
been banished in the creation of a 
new standard of travel comfort. 
Schedules have been speeded, fares 
have been reduced. The Western 
roads have literally “scraped the 
bottom of the barrel” in this 
greatest joint rehabilitation pro- 
gram since the one that dates back 
to 1923. 

What is more—much more, in 
the light of past history—the roads 
are aggressively advertising and 
merchandising these striking new 
features of their product. They 
have joined hands in a nation-wide 
co-operative advertising program. 
Individually, they are telling the 
story of safety, speed and comfort 
in their advertising, instead of 
merely exhibiting time-tables. 

The peak of railroad passenger 
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travel was reached in 1920. Since 
then, in a growing country, the 
trend has been continually down- 
ward. We disclaim at all times 
the function and the responsibilities 
of prophecy; but if anyone is look- 
ing for a soft touch in 1935, let 
him consider placing his money, 
any odds, that when the year’s fig- 
ures have been finally footed, it 
will be found that the Western 
carriers will have caused an inter- 
esting detour in the curve of rail- 
way travel. 

So, one toot for courage, one 
toot for enterprise—and one for 
good luck. 





Room tat Rte he 4 
for All ealing in both 
oe radio and phono- 

graph records sold more than 50 
per cent more records in 1934 than 
in 1933. In the light of this report, 
laments that radio had killed the 
phonograph seem decidedly out of 
place. 

In point of fact, there is no an- 
tagonism between these two meth- 
ods of bringing music into the 
home—except the home so nar- 
rowed in income that it cannot 
stand the cost. Newspapers have 
not displaced books. On the con- 
trary, more books are printed now 
than ever before; and 99 per cent 
of them at least are bought by 
newspaper readers. There is some- 
thing of the same relation between 
radio and phonograph records that 
there is between newspapers and 
books. 

Radio brings the great singers 
and players of the world today into 
the home, and blessings on radio’s 
head for doing it. Records bring 
the great singers of the past into 
the same home. Caruso, and Schu- 
mann-Heink, and Pol Plancon, and 
Marcella Sembrich still sing for 
us; though Patti and Jenny Lind 
and the De Reszkes are only tradi- 
tions. What would not some of us 
give to hear David Bispham sing 
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“Danny Deever” as he sang it in 
his prime? 

The world never will have too 
many good things—if they can be 
properly distributed. There is room 
for all. 


Another industry 
moves toward up- 
holding current 
standards of wages, prices, and 
trade practices—and, with true 
American ingenuity, adapts to its 
purpose a piece of machinery that 
was designed for something quite 
different. 

Last week, the Coat and Suit Re- 
covery Board proceeded toward the 
adoption of labels “to signify to 
purchasers of garments the condi- 
tions under which they are manu- 
factured.” The aims of the board 
include the establishment of “fair 
and equitable standards of labor 
and the maintenance of standards 
of fair commercial practice.” These 
objectives, of course, the special 
labels will set forth. 

Further, the industry will try to 
retain a part of the code machinery 
for code compliance—and for the 
labels’ distribution. 

In industry’s progress toward 
self-regulation and toward enlisting 
the interest and co-operation of the 
consumer in a broad-front effort to 
bring about recovery by the ap- 
plication of natural economic 
forces, such a move as this, prompt, 
practical, and straightforward, is 
a splendid start. 


Labeled 
Progress 


A new fireside in- 
dustry is bringing 
on—of all things— 
inter-industrial 


Needles, 

Knitting 
another form of 
competition. 

Knitting. Your wife knits. So 
does the wife of nearly everybody 
else. Knitting. Counting stitches. 
Muttering. Counting again. Knit- 
ting . . . knitting . . . knitting until 
the clock strikes twelve . . . knit- 
ting until the house is a-roll with 
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brilliant, woolly spheres , . . knit- 
ting, knitting until an outraged 
voice barks out: 

“For gawsakes lay that down a 
minute and listen! I’ve been talk- 
ing to you for half an hour!” 

Unwashed are the dishes, unread 
the newspapers, unbathed the chil- 
dren, unseen and unheard the world. 

Knitting. 

No less dependable an estimator 
than the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association estimates that, of all 
the women in the United States, 
10,000,000 are knitting. The num- 
ber grows. Next month, millions 
more will be . . . knitting. 

Herein, perhaps, lies no national 
crisis. But the condition does draw 
forth at least one suggestion. Other 
advertising media can cope with 
the matter—perhaps—by offering 
knitting departments. 

But to what possible expedient 
can radio resort except a knitting 
hour? No doubt, it’s coming. Al- 
ready, in our imagination’s ears, 
we can hear John Gambling or a 
radio-revived Art Bagley intoning: 

“All ready? Knit! ...One... 
Two... Three... Purl!” 

Control it, radio! Concentrate it 
within the limits of some hour in 
the afternoon. 

Or otherwise this knitting . . . 
knitting . . . knitting will drive us 
nuts ! 


Kobak and A good team— 


L that of Kobak and 

ang Lang. We con- 
gratulate the A. F. A. on its suc- 
cess in retaining them—at their 
own expense—to conduct its affairs 
for another year. They have done 
a great job in making harassed ad- 
vertisers courageous during the last 
twelve months, and their expert 
services will now be of added value 
because of the experience gained 
in the sturdy fight they have made. 
Our compliments and best wishes 
to Chairman Ed Kobak and Presi- 
dent Chester Lang—gentlemen who 
know their story and how to tell it. 
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are between Ad- 
tising Representatives of . 
HE UNITED STATES Yes, Mr. Froehlich, 
‘EWS and Prominent 


Buyers of Advertising Space everyone seems to like 


them. They give the reader 
the outstanding situation 
in news of the week 
almost at a glance—and in 


Those pictograms you 
a way that makes it easy 


have on the front pages of 


The United States News for him to remember all 
the important points. 


pack a punch all right, 


Mr. Mick! 
a 








ELMER W. FROEHLICH, Space Buyer, NORMAN O. MICK, 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., The United States News Co., 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit Chicago 


Che Cited States News 


The Weekly Newsmagasine of National Affairs Published at Washington 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 247 Park Ave. CHICAGO OFFICE, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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. ’ “ 
The Little Schoolmaster’s J} 
l handled in 
Classroom will do wel 
‘ ; ; An artic 
N a recent dissertation, the cultural interests are of Paramountf j6, 1935) | 
Schoolmaster dealt with a piece importance.” comment 0 
of copy used by the Ford Motor The advertisement which Mr PRINTERS’ 


Company on the back cover of its 
house magazine. The message was a 
pretty important one. It concerned 
the large quantities of farm prod- 

















Pangburn mentions ran over the 
signature of Authorized Ford 
Dealers. In tone it was essentially 
the same as the one which the 


that severa 
was publis' 
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ucts which the Ford organization Schoolmaster originally saw in the of the orde 
buys to convert into the iollowing 
materials that compose a by buying 
motor car. Why should such ’ 
a vital message languish on bei el 
the the back cover of a - * 
house magazine, even a od o 
good house magazine, was to ~ 4 he 
the Schoolmaster’s thought. ee dv 
And why couldn't other — a - 
manufacturers whose prod- ~ 1 e 
ucts contain by-products of a _ ts 
the farm stand to benefit ¢ sabe c 
by a consumer campaign "rs ‘ 
along these lines? _ the ~ 
The suggestion, made in wel aS it 
all good faith, now appears fring diff 
to have been a bit late—at tynes a * 
least so far as Ford is con- terested 1 
cerned. Clifford H. Pang- vertising. 
burn, of McCann-Erickson, em "y 
Inc., writes your mentor as ing @ fi 
follows: “In the Little home < ~ 
Schoolmaster’s Classroom and thoro 
for May 30, there is a long ge 
comment on the use of Jo _" rf 
agricultural products in the ager OF | 
manufacture of Ford cars E AUTHORIZED Corporatio 
and a suggestion that this FORD DEALERS vertising. 
is such interesting informa- —| 9s Teed C 
tion that it ought to be | anaes 
given wide distribution through ad- Ford house magazine. However, —— : 
vertising. it made use of a large outline map Chees 1 - 
“The fact of the case is that of the United States upon which § ?'S0m@ ° 
this has already beendone. Follow- were superimposed pen-and-ink § "8 _Intere 
ing Mr. W. J. Cameron’s radio sketches of the various farm prod- § Pg Anal 
talk in which he outlined some of ucts that the company utilizes to- § '@¢° ot . 
these figures, this advertising agency gether with an estimate of the g°@5Y S@!¢ 
prepared a piece of copy, proof of volume of each product that would § W!atever 
which we are attaching hereto. This be required “if the Ford Motor § 20ut ox 
advertisement in seven-column size Company reaches its intended pro- §'S'™& Das 
was published in several hundred duction of 1,000,000 cars and § portunity 
newspapers throughout the Middle trucks.” I'm su 
West early this spring. It has also Having thus “anticipated” an ad- § Y*Tts!ne 
appeared in other parts of the vertisement and feeling a sort of It ag 
country although its heaviest cir- paternal pride in it, the School- —— 7 


culation naturally was where agri- 





master is constrained from launch- 
translate 
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ing into further praise out of sheer 
modesty. Any reader interested in 
seeing how dexterously this ques- 

tion of farm economics can 
handled in advertising, however, 

will do well to dig up a copy. 

. . o 

An article, “Reciprocity” (May 
ramount™# 6, 1935) has aroused considerable 
comment on the part of readers of 





BT 


ch Mripynters’ Ink. It is interesting 
ver thell hat several days after the article 
| Fordfias published, into the offices of 
entially Mf Pein ers’ INK came an order from 
ich thell, company and across the bottom 
/ in thell of the order in large type was the 
___Ffiollowing sentence: “Reciprocate 
WB by buying our product.” 
. - . 


One of the most difficult prob- 
lems of an advertising manager is 
to keep the trade constantly im- 
pressed with the fact that na- 
tional advertising can be made 
much more effective if they, the 
dealers, will help by tying in their 
eforts closely. The manufacturer’s 
salesmen are constantly urged to 
sell the company’s advertising as 
well as its products. Out on the 
fring line, however, it is some- 
times difficult to keep the men in- 
terested in merchandising the ad- 
yertising. Eventually even the best 
salesmen start worrying and talk- 
ing about prices again unless the 
home office does a pretty constant 
and thorough job of selling the 
- advertising. 
= John H. Platt, advertising man- 
= ager of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation, calls it “plugging” ad- 
vertising. It is a job, he says, that 
is never completed. 
“Fundamentally,” he tells dis- 
tributors in the current issue of 
“Cheesekraft,” “the trade has no 
personal or selfish reason for be- 
ing interested in our advertising 
or in us for that matter. The 
trade is interested in one thing, 
easy sales and easy profits. So 
whatever we do to tell the trade 
about our products and our adver- 
tising has to be translated into op- 
portunity for easy profits. 

“’m sure we all take our ad- 
vertising too much for granted. 
It isn’t enough that you and I 
know the true value and power 
of our advertising. We have to 
translate the facts in terms that 
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Publishers... 


Rid yourself of troublesome 
circulation details—and 


Save Time and Money 


Established organization with eight- 
een year record handling class and 
trade publications, equipped to 
take entire charge of all or any 
part of your circulation depart- 
ment operations outside your office. 





























Every phase of work including 
mailing—correspondence—renewal 
— cost — agency — ABC reports — 
newsstand distribution—and other 
special services. Circulation coun- 
sel gratis. 


Consultation appointments without 
obligation. 











































Telephone CHelsea 3-7551 


Francis Brewster & Co., Inc. 
421 West 2lIst Street, New York 













FAWN-ART STUDIOS: 
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The Way to More Sales 


A compact, responsible, 
advertising agency, located in New York City 
(with its own plans dep»rtment and pro- 
duction facilities), is ready to demonstrate 
great economies and unusually capable ad- 
vertising and sales promotion cooperation, to 
any executive seeking an improved § seles 
procedure or larger volume from salesmen, dis- 
tributors, dealers or consumers. Technical ac- 
counts invited. “W,’’ Box 112, Printers’ Ink 


thoroughly capable 











Advertising Solicitor 

Promotion Man 
wanted by an established newspaper 
with a select circulation. Metropolitan 
area. Write fully, giving experience and 
references. All replies confidential. 
Commission basis. Address ‘‘V,”’ Box 
110, care cf Printers’ Ink. 


$5,000.00 TO INVEST 


Seasoned copywriter seeks 
interest in progressive agency 
requiring capital for expansion. 
Address complete information, 
in confidence, to **X,”’ Box 111, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








RESULT PRODUCER 


available for 


Publishing, Printing or allied business 


Highly endorsed and alified by long 
productive experience ol chame Publica- 
tion accounting, Budgetary control, Anal- 
ysis, Production, Circulation. Thorough 
knowledge of printing, advertisi and 
business management. “‘Y,”’ Box 113, P. 1. 





Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 
Black Ink 


50 
430.50 


° 1 e 
Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 
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mean something to the trade—saj 
and profits. The trade knovws 
Kraft has a_ following; knows 
Kraft advertises in a big way. Buys 
the trade gets mixed up as to what 
built up that following, wha 
causes people to buy Kraft prod 
ucts. Sure, you explain it to the 
now and then, but they just a 
quickly forget it. 

“So, we never can complete the 
job of merchandising our adver. 
tising to the trade. We must keep 
at it continuously. Do it one way 
today, another tomorrow—by illus- 
tration or comparison—to keep 
driving at one objective, which is 
to convey these simple outstani- 
ing facts—‘Kraft makes quality 
Kraft sells that quality for you 
through advertising. Let people 
know you stock Kraft products.’” 

. . . 

One of the Schoolmaster’s favor- 
ite secretaries recently bought a 
pair of silk stockings in a New 
York department store. With the 
stockings she received from the 
clerk a box of Lux and a folder 
telling how to use it. Not only 
did the clerk pass out the folder 
but also administered a sales talk, 
pointing out that better servite 
would be procured from the stock- 
ings if they were properly used and 
properly wash 

This is another interesting ex- 
ample of a follow-through to the 
retail store based on the idea that 
the store will build more business 
as it builds more satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

. . a 

A member of the Class recently 
received in his mail an invitation to 
be the guest of a colliery. Yes, 
that’s right, to be the guest of a 
coal mine. 

The invitation was in the form 
of a double-fold postcard sent to 
the consumer by his local coal 
dealer. It said 

“You are invited to be our guest 
at the Coaldale Colliery, Coaldale, 
Pa., where Old Company’s Lehigh 
Anthracite is prepared for your 
use. Expert guides will personally 





to 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPE 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


0OPY WRITER, free lance, state expe- 
rience, also products you specialized in, 
media used, types of firms you did work 
for (wholesaler, retailer, manufacturer, 
etc Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR, ac- 
quainted with national advertisers in met- 
ropol'tan area. Non-competitive leading 
Norwegian newspaper. Write fully expe- 
rience, references. Commission basis. 
Box 725, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG ADVERTISING ASSISTANT, 
25-32, to head one-man production de- 
partment for advertiser, experienced in 
direct mail production, printing, engrav- 
ing and with aptitude for layout and copy 
preparation. Box 716, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: Responsible manufacturer 
covering United States, would like to try 
the services of the best merchandising 
expert obtainable, and at lowest possible 
salary he could afford to start. Should 
have had extensive exper.ence as a sales- 
man and have proven an outstanding 
success as such. Prefer trying one at 
present unemployed. Here is the induce- 
ment: to the right man proving success- 
ful, doors would be wide open to his be- 
coming General Manager in short time. 
Must give all particulars in letter. All 
letters treated  sstrictly confidential. 
Address Box 724, care Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER WANTED 
We have an opening for a man who can 
really think and write. 


The writer we are looking for must be 
able to organize large quantities of data 
and therefrom write good, lively sales pro- 
motion and sales instruction material. 
While absolute clarity of thought is a 
prime essential, an interesting writing 
style is almost ‘equally important. 

The work is varied, interesting, and per- 
manent. 
sand—perhaps more, depending on the 
man. Location Chicago. Reply, stating 
salary desired and experience, to Box 
727, Printers’ Ink. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 





Movie Cameras, Projectors, Screens, 16, 
and 8 mm. for sale, used and new. Trades 


accepted. Big discounts. National film 
library, MOGULL’S, 1944-1-Boston Rd., 
Bronx, New York. 


ECONOMIZE!! Reproduce Sales Letters, 
Price Lists, Testimonials, Diagrams, Illus- 
trations, etc. 600 copies ’$2. 50; add’! hun- 
dred 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. at 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Secretary-Stenographer and confidential 
assistant to executive accustomed to han- 
dling office detail, seek'ng permanent po- 
sition with reliable firm, Sil furnish fur- 
ther details and credentials in personal 
interview. Box 717, Printers’ Ink. 





Girl Fashion Artist with creative ability 
in shoe illustration. Does ee lay- 
out, figures in line and wash. ppor- 
tunity preferred to large salary. Sam- 
ples. Box 721, Printers’ Ink. 





Agency Production Manager available 
evenings for small N. Y. agency or 
advertiser. Thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of production. What have you to 
offer? Box 719, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY! A versatile and broadly ex- 
perienced young advertising writer is 
looking for a tough job. He’s done every- 
thing and can write about —?y 
the way to get results. Box 715, 








FOR SALE-cheap-services of experienced 
trade journal man; salesman or executive. 
Competent every department; coast to 
coast experience. Locate anywhere. Room 
401, 600 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Starting salary about three thou-* 





CANDID CAMERA PHOTOGRAPHY 


For Industry and Advertising —_ 
izing in Unusual Angle Action Shots 
Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 


Man, 36, knows newspaper advertis- 
ing (5 years local, 5 national man- 
ager one America’s best dailies, 10 years 
other media). Well qualified to take com- 
plete charge all advertisin Best refer- 
ences. Box 714, Pr nters’ Tok. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT, adver- 
tiser, publisher or agency, wide maga- 
zine experience. 16 years present firm. 
Knows production, publishing work. Mar- 
ried man, Christian, reliable, excellent 
references, modest salary. Box 726, P. I. 


SALES PROMOTER AND ADMINISTRATOR; 
15 years varied experience in circulation, 
promotion and administration for leading 
magazine publishers. Clean record of 
accomplishment; now employed; Chris- 
tian, age 35; compensation secondary to 
opportunity for growth. Box 722, P. I. 














Twenty Years’ Experience as a sales- 
man and division sales manager for one 
of largest office appliance manufacturers 
in country. Stl employed. Desires po- 
sition as sales manager with small or 
medium manufacturer or wholesaler. 
Willing to travel and call on trade. Age 
40; married and have family; Jewish. 
Box 720. Printers’ Ink. 


A “FIND” FOR SOME AL weet 
AGENCY, PUBLISHER OR 
MANUFACTURER 
A seasoned sioasihes executive—15 
years’ experience as Publication Man- 
ager—Agency Vice-Pres. Knows adver- 
tising from every angle. Has sold “tons” 
of space in newspapers and magazines. 
Conducted complete campaigns—dealer— 
wholesaler—consumer. Thoroly under- 
stands marketing, merchandising, _re- 
search, copy and mechanical require- 
ments. A _ salesman par _ excellence. 
Christian; college bred; married, and 
only 44 years of age. Salary commensu- 
rate with ability. A Find For Someone 
and well worth talking to. Excellent 

references. Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 
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conduct you through the mines and 
breakers. A modern guest house 
and protective clothing are provided, 
Bring your friends.” 

On the second half of the card 
was the message “Present this card 
at the mine” with a message to the 
superintendent of the colliery. On 
the back of this fold was a map 
showing how to reach Coaldale from 
points within a radius of several 
hundred miles. 

A few companies have been un- 
usually successful in getting con- 
sumers to visit the factory. ‘The 
Shredded Wheat Company, for in- 
stance, for many years has made a 
tour of its plant a part of any well- 
conducted trip to Niagara Falls. 
The makers of Salada Tea in Bos- 
ton also have made special efforts 
to entertain visitors. One of the 
large cake companies likes to have 
women’s clubs hold card parties at 
the bakery so that they can see 
the clean surroundings in which the 
product is made and sample the 
company’s goods. 

Many companies, of course, re- 
ject the idea of being bothered by 
visitors. Perhaps this is a survival 
of an ancient prejudice which dates 
back to the time when few manu- 
facturers cared to have visitors see 
the distasteful surroundings where 
their products were made. 

Even though the average coal 
buyer does not visit the Coaldale 
Colliery he is impressed by the in- 


_Vitation because it breathes quiet 


confidence in the merits of the 


product. 
> > 


New Addresses 


The McCord Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing egeney, 1225 First National-Soo Line 
Building, Minneapoli lis. 

Fischer Exhibits, Inc., displays, 
East 16th Street, New York. 

John Blair & Company, tadio station 
cepracentaioven, have moved their New 

York office to 341 Madison Avenue. 

Cole’s, Inc., advertising agency, 720 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines. 

Spiral Binding Company, New York, 
148 Lafayette Street. 

MacGregor and Woodrow, advertising 
and direct mail, 305 East 46th Street, 


120 


New York. 
Colle: Publishers’ Representatives, 
Inc., Chicago office, 180 North Michigan 


Avenue. 

Asia, Chicago office, 
igan Avenue. 

Dixie Business, 306 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta. 


180 North Mich- 
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37,000 Plant Operating Men Have 


REQUESTED 
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That fact in itself can account for the circulation and 
r- advertising leadership (202 advertisers in the June issue) 
have # which Industrial Equipment News has already assumed in 
Sat Et its field... PLUS the exceptional brand of advertising 


the BH ACTION thet is still available at a cost of only $69 
to $75 per month. 
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n- | Thomas’ Complete Purchasing Service 

see 

- The combination of THOMAS’ REGISTER 

oal — and INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is 

= = 26th Annual Edition the complete 

set — informative 

the service for 

THE MASTER KEY | purchasing 

= AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY | CC''V'"I€s in 
mf continuous 

ae M2as Sew. 

Sease jor portion of 

120 the total industrial and business purchas- 

ion ing power of the U. S—all lines—Everywhere. 
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The annual Register is the complete file record for all estab- 
lished products, showing names of all Manufacturers, etc., and 


720 





rk, descriptive matter for many of them—thus offering the obvious 
ing value of a complete directory combined with the most compre- 
™ hensive collective catalogue. The monthly “I-E-N” continuously 
- reports new developments as they appear throughout the year, 


jan 


between the annual publication dates of the REGISTER. 


Thomas Publishing Co., 461 8th Ave., New York 
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- «+ 79% more than | 
any other Chicago 
Daily Newspaper! 
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AND THE LOWEST DAILY GENERAL MILLINE RATE! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WOALO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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